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MATTERS IN LONDON. fully blended “ novelties” which this season prescribes for walking | and you will be ready for the toilette. The short skirt of the 
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Lonvon, October, 1882. scale of shades and tints, and produce a harmony. that it shaded without concealing the fresh yellow sheen of the 


OR political and other reasons the early session of Parliament 
this winter promises to bring about a short season of unusual 








A costume which combined originality of design with an intrepid 
employment of color was worn at a recent country-house féte by a 


satin. 





At one side, held back as if by the 
great knot of color—red, perhaps, and yellow; the 


*s hand, was a 
reflection of 


wearel 





rayety before Christmas, and in consequence the “world” is hurry- non-professional beauty. It must be prefaced that the wearer | both was left on the mind’s retina. The bodice, a tiny point be- 
ing back to London. During the’ past week a number of houses | was tall and fair, of that colorless cream fairness that is not to be | low the waist in front, and sloping abruptly over the hips and 
that had been swathed in brown linen since the close of the sea- | confounded with the usual English white. This means that there | down midway to the edge of the skirt behind, was black Lyons 
son have put on an outward semblance of hospitality; numerous | was a depth of shade in her face which grew to shadow under the | satin sprinkled richly with ripe heads of golden wheat, palest blue 
“tea days” have been resumed, and a pleasant suggestion of | eyes, which were yellow-gray, and supplemented by heavy dark | forget-me-nots, and asters shading away from burning red to 
fashion has begun to per- the softest suggestions of 
vade the atmosphere. The _ men ee ns primrose pink. There was 
opening of the Dudley | a inuation in the shape 
next week is bringing the | of adornment for the 
artists back from the Con- he whether it was 
tinent and the waste places : called a bonnet, or the 
of the kingdom; Mr. Ir- sublimation of the idea 
ving has just brought out that preceded ir 
Much Ado About No- respol t is t deeply 
thing at the Lyceum with enough versed in art to 
unexampled splendor, and sav 

such an audience as the Another t« lisplay- 
theatre never contained be- ed on the same oceasion 
fore. It will undoubtedly Was an exquisite arrange- 
run until he leaves for the ment of sage green satin 
United States with his com- duchesse and sulphur 
pany. The stage presents white. satin, brocaded in 
nothing in all its history raised plush with huge 


equal to the costumes or 
the scenery at the Lyceum, 
and artistic London has 
lost its head over it, Chris- 


sprays of dark green leaves 
and flowers, 

The breché _ plushes, 
made into long cloaks with 


tine Nilsson Sims linings of gold, or garnet, 
Reeves are to eard in or variegated satin, and 
unison at Albert Hall; trimmed with rich furs, 


Charles Reade is about to 
make a ventute in theatri- 
cal management for the 
exploitation of his own 
plays; and in various oth- 
er quarters there are pro- 
mises of activity, 

The marriage last week 
in Mayfair of Sir Maurice 


are exceedingly luxurious, 
The fur capes which die 
figured so many graceful 
shoulders last winter aré 
made longer for the pre- 
sent season, and have the 
added virtue of being 
shay ed to fit the figure. 


Too much “ estheticism” 
Fitzgerald, the Knight of has been fatal to large hats 
Kerry, with Miss Lily With her accustomed fick- 


Bischoffsheim, proved 


that marrying and giving for small toques, or any- 
in marriage belong to no thing unpronounced, 


one time or season more 
than to another. The 
somewhat complex array 
of nationalities and creeds 
brought together by the 
occasion was offset by the 
extreme simplicity which 
characterized the toilette 
of the bride. She wore an 
India muslin dress with- 
out train, trimmed with 
flounces of Brussels lace; 
and her attendants were 
similarly attired. Nothing 
more marks the change 
that has been made in 
woman’s dress in England 
during the past few years 
than this lack of display 
in one of the most notable 


leness fashion has declared 







the middle-aged young la- 
dies who, like Mistress Nell 
lelight in their 
seen but 


blic places. 


Gwynne, 








‘cart-wheels,” are 
seldom in pt 
Bonnets are both 
and small, and any indi- 
vidual fancy may be a law 
unto itself. One style only 
is worthy of mention, on 


large 


account ol Its eccel trict 
tv; itis a” poke” of me- 
dium size, formed of nar- 
row bands of chenille-cov- 
ered wire, and is so open 
and frail a structure that 
the integ: 
is only pre 


ty of its being 
served by its 


decorations 


Owners of pretty feet 
marriages of the time. will adopt by acclamation 
There has been a renais- a shoe which is only as old 


sance of dress as well as 
of other artistic things, 
and the bad taste of Eng- 
lish women in matters of 
the toilette is fast be- 
coming traditionary.. The 
change is as much felt as 
seen, and is perhaps more 
a loss of accentuation than 
a positive revolution. Com- 
mon-sense stuffs are still 
indispensable in this land 
of fog and rain, but to-day 
they are fabricated in the 
best style of the tailor’s 


With the 
necessarily 
3 forme i 
work of 


interlaced silk braid, and 


as the season. 
exception of the 
material parts, it 





entirely of a net 


allows glimpses. ad libitum 
of dainty stockings 

Now that Mrs. Langtry 
has displayed her wardrobe 
to an admiring publie in 
America, very little is left 
to record of the vagaries 
of fashion. Mrs. Cornwal- 
lis West and Lady Augusta 


Fane, than whom there are 
art, and have an elegance no higher authorities, in- 
of design and detail quite spected Mrs. Langtry’s 


independent of mere orna- 
mentation, 

The growth of artistic 
feeling in dress is suggest- 
ed by the present daring 
but discriminating use of 





Fig. 1.—Brawep Ciota Jacker ror Girt rrom 12 to 17 


For pattern and description_see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 8-16. 





Fig. 2.—Ciota Dress with Mitirary Jacker.—kront.—| For 


Years orp.—Cut Parrery, No. 3343: Price 25 Cents. Back, see Page 724.]—Cur Parrern or Jacket, No. 3344: Price 25 Cents. 








American dresses, received 
from Paris only a fortnight 
since, and pronounced 
them the most perfect they 
had ever seen. 
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ESPRIT FOLLET. 

By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Rive is the year, full ripe and sweet 

With sweetness that takes hands with death ; 
No fragrance can the wet wind beat 

From any flower’s failing breath: 
The dead leaves drift about our feet, 

Dead is the beauty of the earth, 

And dead, indeed, is mirth! 


Ah, spirits, that attend the ways 

Through space and all the outer stars, 
Tell us where flies, through what glad days, 

Mirth that has burst these mortal bars ; 
Into what mighty thing of praise 

It changes, where the new employ 

Even transfigures joy! 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 





No. 157, published October 31, contains the open- 
ing chapter of a new serial story, entitled “ Nan,” 
by Mrs. Jonn Lituir; the closing chapter of “ The 
Cruise of the Canoe Club,” by W. L. ALDEN; a 
short story, entitled “ To Coventry,” by Mrs. Apa 
Carteton Sropparp; and a thrilling episode in 
hunting life, entitled “ Mark Outrigger Meets with 
an Adventure,” by Evwarp I, Stevenson. 

Grorce Cary Eaaieston contributes a most in- 
teresting historical sketch, entitled “ The Battle in 
the Dark” ; Mrs. Jui1a Hitprets relates some 
interesting Sacts about “ The Ant Country” ; and 
in “ How to Make a Tool Chest,” by An Old Boy, 
some excellent suggestions are made to those who 
have a taste for amateur carpente ring. 

A conspicuous feature of this beautiful Number 
is a full-page engraving from Mr. J. G. Brown’s 
well-known painting, “ Clear the Track.” 

Terms, $150 per Year. Single Copies, 4 Cents. 

The New Volume begins with the Number is- 
sued November 7. 

A specimen copy will be sent 01 receipt of three- 
cent stamp. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW STORY. 


Special attention is called to the brilliant nov- 
elette 
“FLOWER AND WEED,” 


by the favorite writer Miss M. E. Brappon, which 
is begun in the present number of the Bazar, and 
will be continued weekly until the end. 








THE MODERN CRITIC. 


FAVE office of the critic in by-gone days 

[ seems to us to have been considered as 
a higher and more responsible one than it 
is generally thought at present; or else 
those not equal to the wielding of the crit- 
ic’s weapons have, on too many occasions, 
stolen into his armor. And wonderful ar- 
mor it ought to be that the critic uses, its 
shield alone comprising as much as that of 
Achilles. 


“For in it he presented earth; in it the sea and sky, 
In it the never-wearied sun, the moon, exactly 


And all those stara with which the brows of am- 
ple heaven are crowned.” 
Yet so far from bearing any resemblance to 
that mighty thing of history, tradition, and 
art, it is much more like the shield of 
Atrides : 
“Ten bright zones of gold-affecting brass 
Were driven about it, and of tin, as full of gloss as 
glass, 
Swelled twenty bosses out of it; in centre of them 
all 
One of black metal had engraven, fall of extreme 
appall, ; 
An ugly Gorgon, compasséd with terror and with 
fear.” 


For who should dare to assume the work of 
a critic—who, without wide knowledge and 
dispassionate temper, without some mod- 
esty regarding his own powers, some defer- 
ence to the self-respect of the party of the 
second part, without long and thorough ecul- 
tivation of taste, without: the purpose, pure 
and simple, and no other, to give to the race 
destitute of it the benefit of that know- 
ledge and culture, to raise the general level, 
and to react on the unborn generation? 
“Do not,” said NrzBUBR, “read the ancient 





authors in order to make esthetic reflec- 
tions on them, but in order to drink in 
their spirit and to fill your soul with their 
thoughts, and in order to gain that by 
reading which you should have gained by 
reverently listening to the discourse of great 
men.” Who would suppose, reading the lu- 
cubrations of many a modern critic, that he 
had ever thought of the spirit in which he 
should read anything ? 

In some degree we are all, it is to be pre- 
sumed, raising the general level and reacting 
on the unborn, since there are few so fine 
that contact with human brotherhood and 
all its interests can not make them finer, 
that they may not get benefit from an order 
of experience different from their own, ev- 
erything in creation giving and taking, and 
every atom acting upon every other in the 
grand machinery. But what others do, pos- 
sibly, with unconsciousness, it is the office 
and business of the critic to do with pur- 
pose and meaning; and the responsibility 
rests with him, because he assumes it, of 
leading all the ranks of thought. His mot- 
to, if he understands himself, should be the 
grand words of FicHTrr’s Scholar: “My ex- 
istence is not in vain and aimless; I am a 
necessary link in the great chain of being 
which reaches from the awakening of the 
first man to perfect consciousness of his ex- 
istence onward through eternity; all the 
great and wise and noble that have ever 
appeared among men—those benefactors of 
the human race whose names I find record- 
ed in the world’s history, and the many oth- 
ers whose benefits have outlived their names 
all have labored for me; I have entered 
into their labors; on this earth where they 
dwelt I follow their footsteps which scat- 
tered blessings as they went. I may, as 
soon as I will, assume the sublime task 
which they have resigned, of making our 
common brotherhood ever wiser and hap- 
pier; I may continue to build where they 
had to cease their labors; I may bring near- 
er to its completion the glorious temple 
which they had to leave unfinished. But, 
some one may say, I too, like them, must 
rest from my labors. Oh! this is the sub- 
limest thought of all! If I assume this no- 
ble task, I can never reach its end, and so 
surely as it is my vocation to assume it, I 
can never cease to act, and hence can never 
cease to be. That which men call Death 
can not interrupt my activity, for my work 
must go on to its completion, and it can not 
be completed in time; hence my existence 
is limited by no time, and I am eternal: 
with the assumption of this great task I 
have also laid hold of eternity.” 

But how few are the modern critics who 
trouble themselves with such thoughts and 
their application! A small number, we con- 
fess, there are—writers of high ideals, and 
aware of the great work they undertake. 
But by far the larger number merely amuse 
themselves, and seek only admiration for 
the manner in which they do it. This one 
is curious concerning the secrets of creation. 
He has a “subject”; he dissects him—for- 
tunate subject, if he has not first been butch- 
ered. That one marches at the head of all 
the ranks of thought, indeed, but feels that 
his position warrants him, if he will, in paus- 
ing to observe the dying struggles of the 
worm on which he treads, to tear to pieces 
the wingéd thing just fluttering from its 
ehrysalid, to break butterflies upon the 
wheel. Another dances forward, whipping 
his lithe steel, leading no one anywhere, 
but laughing, with those about him, at the 
writhings of his victim as the strokes de- 
scend. Such critics show no one anything 
better, or the path by which anything bet- 
ter may be found; pander, with their ernel 
wit and sarcasm, to « depraved taste; for 
there are those among us still who eye the 
punishment of the too ambitious and daring 
young author with much the same thirst 
for blood as that with which the Roman 
turned down his thumb in the old amphi- 
theatre. With these people criticism seems 
to be degraded into mere play upon words, 
and their part in it little more than me- 
chanical. They ask not how many ideas 
has such a writer, or what measure of lofti- 
ness has such a poem, but how many times 
on how many pages does such a word recur ? 
how many imperfect rhymes does such a 
poem contain? They take some work on 
which the writer has spent a good portion 
of a lifetime in preparation and elaboration 
—years of research and study ; a work, very 
likely, of learning, of patient and faithful ef- 
fort—and they pass by any scope, or weight, 
or power, or any beanty of description or 
suggestion, in order to animadvert upon the 
author’s fancy for portraits or for polysyl- 
lables, or the too frequent use of a capital 
letter. They do not tell you what is in a 
book, but what is not in it; and they read 
the verse of some poet, and measure all its 
subtle delicacy and charm by the number 
of Saxon words in its lines, which they 
count, and call it criticism. Certainly one 
is not wrong to consider this but poor and 
flippant work, and to think that if litera- 








ture is to attain any greater height in this 
day and generation, criticism in all in- 
stances, and not alone in a few, must appre- 
ciate the difficulty and point the way. 





WEDDING CAKE. 


HE origin of wedding cake is lost in the 

shadows of antiquity. Civilization is 
gradually thrusting wedding cake out of 
common use, but the memory of man does 
not reach back to a period when wedding 
cake was unknown. In Pompeiian houses 
have been discovered slices of a fabric so 
hard, black, and utterly indigestible that 
antiquarians have instantly recognized it 
as Roman wedding cake; and it is the opin- 
ion of the best modern authorities that a pe- 
culiar substance frequently found in Egyp- 
tian mummy cases, and supposed by early 
Egyptologists to be bitumen in an amor- 
phous state, is simply wedding cake made 
in Egyptian forges four or five thousand 
years ago. 

With the appearance of genuine wedding 
cake we are all familiar. We know the 
black cement in which fossilized fruits, 
spices, and slabs of yellow gum-shellac are 
imbedded, and the plaster of Paris with 
which the indigestible and deadly edifice is 
crowned. Attempts have been made of late 
years to substitute edible and harmless cake 
for the fatal and customary wedding cake, 
but these attempts, originating as they did 
in a total misconception of the nature and 
functions of wedding cake, failed to meet 
with any popular support. The true wed- 
ding cake—a small cube of which when 
placed under a maiden’s pillow is so hard 
that it frequently causes a pressure on the 
brain, giving rise to frightful dreams of per- 
petual celibacy, and which, when eaten by a 
child under ten years of age, or admitted to 
any but a robust and pork-proof stomach, 
produces death in less than three hours— 
has nothing in common with edible cake ex- 
cept the name. 

What was the original purpose which 
wedding cake was intended to serve? This 
is a question to which no satisfactory answer 
can be found in any literature. The “ Ka- 
levala” speaks of “the fatal. wedding cake 
of Siva,” but it does not throw any light 
upon the object which Siva had in view in its 
distribution. The learned SANCHONIATHON 
describes as “ the boldest of the Phoenicians” 
a soldier who “delighted in the roar of the 
lion, and feared neither wedding cake, nor 
deadly serpents, nor the wrath of kings.” 
The fatal nature of wedding cake is alluded 
to by a score of ancient authors, but they 
never seem to have thought it necessary to 
explain why so deadly a substance was sent 
to the friends of newly married people. 

There is a custom prevailing among the 
inhabitants of the Sandeman Islands which 
may throw a little light upon the civilized 
use of wedding cake. When a native girl, 
whose exceptional beauty has brought her 
many suitors, is knocked down with a club 
and carried off by her accepted lover, the 
wedded pair within forty-eight hours of the 
wedding send a cup of poison distilled from 
the hula-hula-tree to each and every one of 
the bride’s former admirers. If any recipi- 
ent feels that he can not become reconciled 
to the marriage, he drinks the poison and 
dies; but if he decides that he will survive 
the loss of his intended wife, he throws 
away the poison, and feels bound in honor 
never to show the slightest sign of disap- 
pointment. By this admirable system the 
husband is spared the pangs of jealousy, 
and is able to live on friendly terms with 
the surviving admirers of his wife. It is 
strange that the custom of sending wed- 
ding pvison to unsuccessful suitors has nev- 
er spread beyond the Sandeman Islands, 
but, as every one knows, each tribe or na- 
tion of Polynesians has its own peculiar 
customs, which are cherished with the ut- 
most care as badges of independence. 

Now it is quite possible that wedding 
cake was in its origin precisely analogous 
to the wedding poison of the Sandeman Isl- 
anders. It may have been more swiftly 
fatal in prehistoric times than it is at pre- 
sent, and it may have been used solely with 
the view of securing newly married people 
in the possession of undisturbed happiness. 
At present it fails to accomplish this pur- 
pose because no one ever dreams of eating 
it. Of course an occasional child surrepti- 
tiously devours wedding cake and perishes 
miserably, just as occasional and entirely 
incomprehensible children lunch on corro- 
sive sublimate, or drink with apparent relish 
quantities of sulphuric acid. So, too, in 
rare instances, determined suicides have 
compassed their nefarious end with the 
help of wedding cake. Still, it is entirely 
accurate to say that no one to whom wed- 
ding cake is sent ever eats it, and it is high- 
ly improbable that the senders are ever 
actuated by a desire to destroy life. 

If wedding cake was not originally intend- 
ed as a means of removing dissatisfied lov- 





ers, it was in all probability purely symbolic. 
The Jewish custom of eating unleavened 
bread at the Passover is an illustration of 
the symbolic use of food. Nothing more 
unpalatable than unleavened bread can well 
be imagined ; but this very peculiarity made 
it all the more efficacious in reminding the 
Jews of their escape from Egypt. They 
could comprehend how terribly disagreeable 
Egypt must have been under the rule of the 
National party, when the children of Israel 
were glad to leave it, even at the cost of 
having nothing for supper except unlea- 
vened bread. 

Now may not wedding cake have had in 
the beginning a symbolic reference to the 
escape of the bride from the state of celib- 
acy? By sending wedding cake to her 
friends she may have meant to say, “I would 
eat even this rather than remain single.” 
Or the wedding cake may have been in- 
tended to remind those to whom it was sent 
that they had better eat it at once and per- 
ish, rather than to attempt to pass through 
life without husbands or wives. If we once 
assume that wedding cake was as muh a 
symbol among those who first used it as im- 
leavened bread was among the Jews, ye 
have an explanation of an otherwise almvust 
inexplicable custom. The meaning of it is, 
of course, utterly unknown to those who now 
send wedding cake to their friends, but it is 
only one of many customs that have sur- 
vived their meaning as well as their useful- 
ness. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


NEW PARISIAN COSTUMES. 


be latest word in fashions is received when 
the exclusive modistes return from Paris, 
and that is found this season in a new ftrottoir, 
or street costume, which consists of a princesse 
under-dress that is entirely concealed, except just 
in front, by a great-coat, or redingote, or pelisse, 
as this over-garment is variously called. Two 
materials are used for these rich costumes, such 
as the Watteau brocaded velvet, showing gay 
bouquets incised on a dark heavy pile velvet 
ground for the under-dress, with light ficelle gray 
cloth for the redingote, and a small talma man- 
tle of the gay velvet for the wrap. The princesse 
dress (with waist and skirt in one) is fastened be- 
hind, and is made of inexpensive foundation silk, 
that has the closed smooth front of the corsage 
and the front breadth of the skirt covered with 
figured velvet; this gives the effect of a Breton 
vest or of a Jersey waist, and the front of the 
skirt makes a pretty tablier, or else resembles an 
under petticoat. The dove gray cloth long coat 
is of the simplest shape, with fronts sloped away 
to’ show the velvet beneath, large pleats behind 
for fullness, a border of Labrador fur (like sa- 
ble), or of marabout feathers, and is so long that 
the under-dress needs no trimming at the foot or 
elsewhere, as it is entirely concealed, the edges 
of the front of the coat being hooked to the sides 
of the dress beneath. This is beautiful in dark 
green cloth bordered with otter fur, and worn 
over a plain green velvet skirt; a very elegant 
dress has a redingote of brown ottoman silk with 
large lozenge figures of velvet, bordered all around 
and up the front with marabout feathers, and 
worn over a skirt of ottoman silk that is not fig- 
ured. The short mantle is of the lozenge-figured ot- 
toman with feather borders. The beauty of these 
great-coats consists in their fine fit, their plain 
shape, their great length, and their rich fabric ; 
Victoria repped silks with velvet figures, Sicil- 
iennes, and cloth seem to be most in favor for 
such over-dresses. One of peacock blue cloth 
has lengthwise bands of India cashmere like 
that of shawls on the corsage, and the skirt be- 
neath, as far as it is allowed to be seen under the 
redingote, is entirely of the figured India wool, 
with a fringe of silk tassels that show all the 
colors in the cloth. 

Another design is that of making a cloth waist 
in Jersey shape to button behind, and wear open- 
ing upon this an embroidered green velvet jack- 
et that leaves the cloth front in view, like a Bre- 
ton vest, and to the edge of this waist is attached 
apron drapery of embroidered cloth over a skirt 
of plain velvet. It is puzzling at the first glance 
to tell how the wearer gets into these new cos- 
tumes, as no buttons are visible, and the whole 
fits as if moulded on the wearer. The lower 
skirts, when not plain, are very irregularly pleat- 
ed, or else only pleated at the parts left uncover- 
ed by drapery, and the back is made very bouf- 
fant by means of deeply folded pleats over a hair 
pad, or by simpler drapery than any lately used, 
not in set loops and crosswise folds, but to simu- 
late a great bow out of the whole breadth of cloth, 
or with one loop like that of a sash hanging on 
one side, or else caught up in a single great curve 
in easy, natural folds, such as a lady makes when 
she lifts her train or the skirt of her riding-habit. 


WORTH’S SHORT MANTLES, ETC, 


Worth repeats the short mantles that he intro- 
duced last year, declaring that the rich costumes 
must not be concealed by long cloaks. The new- 
est shape for these has a talma back, which is a 
cape that reaches just below the waist line, and 
has one seam down the middle; the shoulder 
seam stops at the top of the arm, and curves over 
tothe front of this cape, where it extends down 
under the arm in Dolman shape. Indeed, this 
Dolman resemblance is sometimes further given 
by a-slight point on each side. These are made 


of the brocaded or plain stuff used for the skirt 
of the costume, and require a thick ruche-like 
border of fur or of feathers. There are also 
other short mantles of dark color, to be worn with 
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any dress, known as Worth mantles, that are 
made with great bishop sleeves of plain velvet, 
while the short back and the longer mantilla 
fronts are of lozenge or feather brocaded velvet 
on an ottoman repped ground, and these are 
trimmed with full ruches of chenille, or of fur, or 
of Spanish lace. The figured velvets used for 
the back must have the figures perfectly match- 
ed in these garments, also when they are used for 
the back of basques, and modistes now point out 
with pride the varied and artistic ways in which 
this matching is done. The long cloaks that are 
designed to envelop the wearer are now given a 
new touch by being made to tip up shorter be- 
hind than in front, as if drawn upward by the 
very bouffant drapery beneath. 


ABOUT BUSTLES, 


It is well to add here that the leading modistes 
do not use the long bustles with springs nor the 
small hoop-skirts about which correspondents 
make inquiries. The most graceful and most 
bouffant costumes worn have this large tournure 
effect given by the drapery itself, assisted when 
necessary by a small light cushion of hair attach- 
ed inside the dress skirt, or else just below the 
waist of a polonaise or redingote; and if some- 
thing more is required, one or perhaps two springs 
or whalebones are inserted in a casing across the 
back breadths of the foundation skirt. 


YOUNG LADIES’ DRESSES. 


Some of the novelties imported by fashionable 
modistes are especially apyropriate to young la- 
dies, such as the new military cloth suits that 
combine two colors, the figured India camel’s- 
hair, the Scotch plaid ottoman silks, and the 
slashed cloth jackets, with Madras plaid woollen 
skirts. 

MILITARY CLOTH SUITS, 


The new military suits of cloth for young la- 
dies have a French Guard coat, a tail coat that 
differs from the postilion basques worn here by 
being fitted as smoothly as a Jersey, and being 
round below the hips, while to the back are added 
coat tails sewed on and finished with revers of a 
contrasting color, and much military braid and 
buttons. The front of this basque, its high stand- 
ing military collar, and coat sleeves, are nearly 
covered with horizontal rows of braid, and for 
this the French tailors use nicer silk braid, like 
plain galloon, an inch wide, instead of the Her- 
cules braid so much used here. The very deep 
over-skirt matches this basque in color, but the 
petticoat is as gay as that of a vivandiére, and is 
most usually red, either dull terra cotta under 
green cloth, or else the crushed strawberry shade 
under army blue cloth. Sometimes gold braid in 
many parallel rows or in curved rows trims the 
cloth coat and over-skirt, and indeed this gay 
bullion soutache is used on the richest imported 
velvet suits and bonnets. Apron over-skirts are 
liked for these youthful suits, and these extend 
nearly to the foot in front, are cut square across 
there, and caught up almost to the waist alike on 
each side to disclose the pleated red skirt beneath ; 
others have the Greek effect, showing only the 
left side pleated in lengthwise box pleats, or kilt- 
ed, or with many narrow-pleated flounces of the 
red camel’s-hair or cloth. There are also red 
plush skirts under blue or green cloth over-dress- 
es finished by a box-pleating of cloth at the foot. 

RED CLOTH SUITS. 

Young ladies will also wear polonaise suits 
made entirely of red habit cloth in dark shades, 
such as garnet, chaudron, or terra cotta. The 
skirt is box-pleated from a yoke down, and the 
new fancy is to have these box pleats about four 
inches wide, and to stitch both edges flat from the 
top down to about three-eighths from the lower 
edge, when the pleats are left free after being 
pressed flatly; the bottom of such a pleating is 
turned up four inches, and this is stitched four 
times by machine. All such skirts of French 
dresses are made over a silk foundation skirt. 
It is also quite youthful and Frenchy to add a 
fichu and deep cuffs of ficelle lace to these red 
dresses. Similar shades of red in cashmere and 
in camel’s-hair are made up for house dresses, 
with a French Guard basque and demi- trained 
skirt that has revers of ottoman silk of the same 
shade; the front of the cashmere basque is laced 
from the top of the darts to the waist line over a 
striped brocaded vest that is seen above this la- 
cing as a plastron and below it like a vest. 


INDIA CLOTH DRESSES, ASTRAKHANS, ETC. 


The new India figured cloths for parts of young 
ladies’ dresses, especially for draperies, are made 
of camel’s-hair woven smoothly like cloth, but 
more sleazily, and these are of bright India red, 
or light blue, or brown, with palm figures as large 
as a lady’s hand, and of all the mingled colors of 
India cashmeres ; these are very handsome with 
black and gold palms on Turkey red ground made 
up with a basque and plain skirt of brown velvet. 
The palm cashmere is used for draperies on the 
bust, sleeves, and as paniers edging the basque, 
and falling on the over-skirt of the same. The 
standing collar and the edging of the sleeves are 
formed of narrow piping folds of red, gold, and 
brown satin that repeat the colors of the cash- 
mere, 

The tufted black Astrakhan cloths that so well 
imitate Astrakhan furs are used for the entire skirt 
of young ladies’ cloth dresses, or else as borders 
for the skirt and over-skirt, or for the redingote. 
These are very warm-looking, and rival the plush 
skirts so much seen on French dresses. 


CASHMERE DRESSES. 


For simpler toilettes cashmere is the favorite 
fabric for youthful looking costumes, and may 
form the entire dress, or be combined with cor- 
duroy, velveteen, velvet, or plush, and made gay 
without being tawdry by a little gold soutache 
put on with great caution to brighten up the col- 
lar, cuffs, and drapery. Velvet accessories are, 





however, preferred by many without the use of 
other trimming, and there are unpretending and 
tasteful frocks that have the ottoman repped 
silk in preference as a combination, because it 
makes so little show. 


SKATING DRESSES. 


Skating dresses for young ladies are found 
among the importations made of the dark red or 
green cloths, with the plain skirt trimmed from 
the hips down with bands of chinchilla fur set on 
diagonally with very pretty effect. Above this is 
a much-wrinkled apron over-skirt and a Jersey- 
shaped jacket that laps to the left side, and is 
widely bordered with the fur. 


NEW BUTTONS. 


Buttons that represent stags’ heads, or those 
of hounds or horses, made with a bit of the nat- 
ural skin, are much used on young ladies’ cloth 
and velvet dresses. Another novelty is a pretty 
hanging velvet ball button inside a net of silk. 


JERSEYS, SCOTCH PLAIDS, ETC. 


Beaded white and scarlet Jerseys are shown 
for young ladies’ very gay and dressy toilettes, 
With these are worn velvet skirts, with drapery 
made of the new ottoman silks that come in 
Scotch tartans and clan plaids of the original gay 
colors. Plain wool Jerseys for simpler toilettes 
have plain cloth or flannel skirts, and the Jersey 
needs no finish of fringe or a sash, and is allow- 
ed to seem carelessly worn in the way little girls’ 
Jerseys are seen. The costume, however, most 
generally in favor for misses, school-girls, and 
quite young ladies is a short cloth basque with 
battlemented edges, which may be buttoned up 
closely in cadet fashion, or have a velvet Breton 
vest, or be braided with soutache in simple or 
elaborate pattern. The skirts for such a basque 
are of dark Madras plaid wool made with a kilt, 
or else pleated down three-fourths of the length, 
and caught in a puff by shirring, and allowed to 
fall in a flouncée below. 

FOR DRESS OCCASIONS. 

The lozenge-figured velvets, or else velvet and 
ottoman silk in alternate stripes, are used for the 
bouffant over-dresses of young ladies’ dress suits 
for day visits, receptions, ete., with a skirt of 
pleated satin or of velvet bordered with gray fur, 
down of birds, or with marabout feathers. These 
dresses are lovely in two shades of blue for the 
stripes, such as sky blue ottoman two inches wide 
with sapphire blue velvet of the same width. 
They have often the redingote plain or the panier 
polonaise, completed by a puffed Breton vest of 
satin tied across three times with velvet ribbon 
that is shaped in points; the fanciful stag-head 
buttons are then placed on one or bot’: sides of 
the vest. The stripes of basques are made to 
match and meet prettily in the back, to give a ta- 
pering effect to the figure, and with this is worn 
a curtain over-skirt that has the top stitched 
down in tucks below the belt. For balls and for 
bridemaids’ toilettes there are many short dresses 
with China crape for the low corsage, which is now 
sharply pointed back and front, also for the Greek 
folds on the bust, and for the drapery that falls 
upon a skirt of pink ottoman silk or of plain or 
brocaded satin. Other pretty short dresses of 
youthful-looking brocade, such as a pale blue 
ground with pink rose-buds and some green 
leaves, are entirely of the brocade, with the heart- 
shaped basque, half-long sleeves, and skirt 
trimmed with great ruches made of white Ori- 
ental or of Spanish lace, and a sash drapery that 
is composed of two shades of the pink in the 
rose, and a third part of the green shade seen in 
the foliage. 


HINTS FOR COMBINING DRESSES, ETC. 


There are excellent opportunities for varying 
toilettes in an economical way, now that the fash- 
ion continues of having the basque different from 
the skirt. The velvet basque of plain design, 
and in preference of plain velvet instead of bro- 
cades, whether colored or black, may be worn 
with various skirts of silk or satin. The black 
velvet basque will look well with any colored 
skirt except brown, but is particularly stylish 
with red or with black skirts. A blue velvet 
basque may be worn with blue, black, or brown 
skirts, but not with green. Green velvet basques 
are handsomest with green or red skirts, and are 
very stylish with brown, while a red basque, ei- 
ther of veivet or cloth, accompanies skirts of al- 
most any color. For simple evening toilettes 
white skirts of muslin, of ottoman silk, or of Chi- 
na crape, satin, or brocade, will be worn with a 
more fanciful basque of colored satin, velvet, or 
brocade, such as shrimp pink, sky blue, rose, pale 
Nile green, or else dark shades of ruby, sapphire, 
or emerald green velvet. 


POUF TURBANS, ETC. 


Pouf turbans of velvet are preferred to the 
feather turbans of last year, and are so inexpen- 
sive that they are supplied to match each dress 
in a young lady’s outfit. They have the crown 
tacked at intervals in irregular puffs, a shirred 
piece of velvet covers the band or brim, and the 
ornament is a bird’s head, or an entire bird, or 
else the head of some fur-bearing animal, with 
perhaps some tail feathers of game fowls. These 
turbans are very small, and are worn back from 
the forehead to show the front hair, and are ac- 
companied by a mask veil of dotted tulle of the 
same color, or else white. The small capote bon- 
nets only an eighth of a yard in depth, made of 
brocaded ribbon and velvet crowns, have already 
been described. Young ladies bent on economy 
take their summer straw bonnets that have vel- 
vet Alsacian trimming, and cover the straw crown 
with similar velvet, or with gilt braid, or beaded 
fringe—jet or colored—laid over satin, and are 
thus provided with a winter bonnet; a little gilt 
braid may bind the edge of the brim, or else it 
may have a box-pleatiny; of velvet, or a binding 





of bias plush in stripes. For round hats there 
are severe-looking English felt walking hats, or 
those with taller Alpine tapering crowns, or else 
large somwbreros of felt, with the edges bound like 
those worn by gentlemen, and trimmed with a 
masculine-looking band of ottoman ribbon, a 
buckle, and perhaps a panache of feathers or a 
bird. There are lovely poke bonnets of velvet 
or of felt that can only be worn by very young 
ladies, as they add to the years of older women 
in a way that is at least unpopular. Red is a 
very fashionable color for young ladies’ large 
round hats. Ostrich feathers are used in great 
quantities on these hats, especially in the shapes 
that project over the forehead, as these need to 
have their outlines softened. 


WRAPS, 


Jersey-shaped jackets of cloth, much braided 
or quite plain, or else of velvet, are made for 
young ladies to wear with various dresses. For 
larger garments there are the Russian pelisses of 
cloth or the long English cloak without pleats 
below the waist, shaped like the Ulster illustrated 
in Bazar No. 42, Vol. XV 


LINGERIE, 


The simplest and narrowest frills of pleated 
muslin or lisse with notched edges trim the neck 
and wrists of young ladies’ dresses. Linen col- 
lars are of the military standing shape, and cuffs 
are little used, a frill of lace being preferred. 
For variety there are jabots and fichus of mull 
and lace. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneELLy ; Miss Swirzer ; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 

Tue National Bazar, Industrial and Art Ex- 
position, in aid of the Gartield Monument Fund, 
to be held in the Capitol at Washington from 
November 25 to December 3, is designed to com- 
bine all the essential features that have charac- 
terized the previous great exhibitions of the 
kind, and is attracting marked and deserved at- 
tention. For the furtherance of their laudable 
object the Memorial Committee appeal to the 
ladies of the nation to assist them in raising 
funds for a purpose so dear to the popular heart, 
by solicitation, garden parties, fairs, dramatic 
entertainments, or any other means that their 
ingenuity may devise. Communications are to 
be addressed to the Head-Quarters of the Board 
of Direction, Ebbitt House, Washington, D. C. 

—St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Children, 407 
West Thirty-fourth Street, New York, is an in- 
stitution which cares for the sick and crippled 
children of the very poor. The readers of Har- 
Pek’s YOUNG Peop.e have for the past year been 
sending their contributions for the purpose of 
endowing a cot in the hospital, to be called 
Young People’s Cot. Of the necessary three 
thousand dollars, fifteen hundred and fifty-five 
dollars and forty cents have been raised and sent 
to the treasurer of the fund, Miss E. A. Fan- 
SHAWE, 43 New Street, New York. 

—Among the great sheep-kings of America 
are Colonel Rospert Scorrt, of Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, Colonel RicHarp Peters, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, and C. P. BatLey, of San José, Cali- 
fornia, the last having on his ranch in Nevada 
a herd of five thousand angoras, and having sold 
thirty thousand dollars’ worth during the past 
two years. 

—A newspaper is edited at Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas, by Colonel Bouprnot, a highly educated 
man and a half-breed Cherokee. 

—At the recent funeral of a pioneer Hebrew 
citizen of Cincinnati, HyNAM Mosgs, the hand- 
ful of clay which he once brought himself fram 
the cave of Machpelah, where SARAH and ABRA- 
HAM are suid to rest, was sprinkled upon his 
coffin. 

—Mr. Husert Herkomer, who has recently 
painted a likeness of J. R. Lowg 1, is to make 
a ‘* portrait tour’’ of the United States. 

—A monument to the memory of THOMAS 
JEFFERSON is to be raised in Washington, Chief 
Justice Cartrer, JeremMiAH 8. Buiack, A. R. 
Sporrorp, W. W. Corcoran, Dr. Josep M. 
TONER, and others having taken out articles of 
incorporation for that purpose, under the title 
of ‘* The Jefferson Monument Association.” 

—The original commission, with accompany- 
ing annotations, granted by Queen ANNE to Ep- 
WARD Hype, known as Lord Cornpury, son 
and heir-apparent of Lord CLARENDON, dated 
January 29, 1702, conferring upon Lord Corn- 
BURY the right to act as royal Governor of the 
colony of New York—documents of great inter- 
est to the antiquarian—are in the hands of Rev. 
Victor Smitu, of Norwood, New Jersey. 

—In the new college established by Drs. How- 
ARD, WAGNER, and others, for lectures to young 
physicians on the diseases of children, Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacosr has been selected as the best 
authority to be found. 

—Madame MopsesKa uses in Rosalind the 
spear which ADELAIDE NegILson used in the 
same role. 

—Forty-one of the two hundred and twenty- 
nine asteroids now known were discovered by 
Dr. Peters, and thirty-six by Dr. Paisa,. 

—The foot-prints which have attracted atten- 
tion at Carson, Nevada, have been examined by 
Professor JosepH Le Contes, of the University 
of California, who decides that they were made 
in the early age of man’s existence, but he thinks 
none of them are human feet, although some 
may possibly be. 

—An Englishman writing in the Cornhill Mag- 
azine is good enough and observing enough to 
say that Americans do not swear as the English 
do, that our poorer classes are not slovenly, and 
that our worship of money is not due to cupid- 
ity, but partly to the moral grandeur of the peo- 
ple, who know the help that money gives to 
higher civilization. 

—Kossuta lives quietly at Turin. 

—The old log hut in which Mr. GARFIELD was 
born, with the old well and its sweep beside it, 
in Orange, Ohio, has been made the subject of a 
sketch by a New York artist. 

—The American colony in Paris is congratu- 
lating itself on the speedy completion of the 
new and beautiful Church of the Holy Trinity, 
in the Avenue de |’Alma, which will be ready 








for occupancy early in 1884, owing to the ener- 
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getic efforts of its rector, the Rev. Dr. Morgan, 
and his vestry, among whom are numbered Levt 
P. Morton, J. W. A. StricKkLanp, Dr. THomas 
W. Evans, and Henry A. Spautpine, of New 
York. 

—The heroine of Anne, Miss Wootrson’s 
novel which lately ran through Harper's MaG- 
AZINE, is said to be a portraiture of Miss Huxt- 
BUT, a daughter of one of the old residents of 
Mackinack, now married and living in Philadel- 
phia. 

—The venerable prelate Most Reverend Joun 
Baptist PURCELL celebrated the forty-ninth an- 
niversary of his consecration as first Archbishop 
of Cincinnati, at St. Martins, Ohio, the other day. 

—Her physicians have forbidden Loutsa AL- 
corr to write any more at present. 

—Mr. Henry Lasoucuere is expected in 
America in December: his wife is here already 
with Mrs. Langtry. He is the editor of the Lon- 
don Truth, 

—The finest villa in Newport, Rhode Island, 
will be the brown stone one of Miss CATHERING 
L. WOLFE, now being built at Ochre Point, on 
the site of the Witt1am Beach LAWRENCE 
homestead. 

—Massive gilded sunflowers are at the top of 
the lightning-rods on Senator PENDLETON’s new 
house in Washington. 

—MOLLIE GARFIELD and Fanny Hayes are at 
the same school in Cleveland, Ohio. 

—The design for the war medals to be given 
to the troops engaged in the Egyptian cam- 
ign, which are being prepared by the English 
Var-office, is a Sphinx, with the word Egypt 
and the date, 1882, on the reverse, and the Queen’s 
head on the face. 

—From his various appearances in a single 
play, Pink Dominoes, Mr. Wynpuam, the come- 
dian, who lately came to New York, is reported 
to have received the almost fabulous sum of 
three hundred thousand dollars. He is one of 
the richest actors in the world, 

—WAGNER and his children passed through 
Munich the other day in the King’s saloon ear, 
and dined in the King’s pavilion, while on the 
same day EvGénie passed through Munich, on 
her way to Vienna in an ordinary car, and dined 
in the second-class eating-room of the station. 

—It was for Fraser's Magazine, just deceased, 
that THACKERAY wrote ‘*Shabby Genteel Sto- 
ries’? and ‘* The Hoggarty Diamond,” under the 
nom de plume of Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 

—A work of an autobiographical nature is be- 
ing prepared by the Rev. James MARTINEAU. 

—The execution of ARABI Pasha is deprecated 
by Victor HuGo in an appeal published in Paris, 
as it is also by the rest of the civilized world. 

—The order of the Chrysanthemum has been 
bestowed upon BisMaRCK by the Mikado of 
Japan. 

—The rose-bush which it is believed CHARLE- 
MAGNE planted at Hildesheim stands on the out- 
er wall of the cathedral erypt. Its branches ex- 
tend upward thirty-eight feet and outward thir- 
ty-four. 

—Secretary Foteer having decided that “ play- 
actors’”’ are not laborers, within the technical 
meaning of the latter term, the Chinese are evad- 
ing the law and coming into San Francisco as 
** Dlay-actors.”’ 

—Mr. Rurvus Porter, founder of the Scientific 
American, has passed his ninetieth summer per- 
fecting and supervising the construction of a 
farm steam-wagon invented by him, 

—Mr. STANLEY, the African explorer, on his 
return to Europe would exchange no words 
with any one connected with the press till he 
had first seen King Leopo.p of Belgium, who 
had employed him. 

—The fir-trees of a certain portion of China 
having been attacked by the tussock-moth, or 
some other of the seventeen foes of the fir named 
by PacKarD, the Emperor of China has decreed: 
‘*Let immediate orders be given effectually to 
secure the insects, that they may be extermina- 
ted.’ We ought to have the Emperor invited 
over here to deal with our canker-worms. He 
evidently believes in the divine right, as descend- 
ed from King CANUTE. 

—The smallest pony in the world is owned by 
the Baroness BukDETT-Courts; it is thirteen 
inches high. 

—WoORDSWORTH’S grave at Grasmere, “ be- 
tween a yew-tree of his own planting and au 
aged thorn,’’ is reported to be in a sad state of 
neglect. 

—Bonnat is a little muscular man. His stu- 
dio is adorned with fuience, Venetian mirrors, 
and tapestry, and he keeps the blue velvet chair 
in which Hugo, Tarers, Grévy, and other no- 
tables have sat to him, on a dais, covered with 
a green cloth. 

—Queen OLGA of Greece wears her fair curling 
hair drawn back from the forehead with a comb 
such as one sees in the pictures of * Alice in 
Wonderland.” 

—King Louis XI., who died just four hundred 
years ago, is to be honored by great fétes in 
Paris, toward the close of the year, as the found- 
er of French unity. 

—Clement’s Inn, London, where Mr. Justice 
Shallow lived as a student, and sallied out at 
night for larks with one Jack Falstaff, togeth- 
er with the block of buildings, including Wyck 
Street, where Derog lived and Dick STEELa 
lodged, is to be swept away in the march of 
modern improvements. 

—To Lady Lanspowng, asking about his ped- 
igree, SypNEY Smita replied: ‘‘ Our grandfather 
disappeared about the time of the assizes, and 
we asked no questions.’ 

—EvuGEénte’s hair is bleached, and her face is 
blanched. She walks heavily, through rheuma- 
tism, and dresses in unalterable crape. Her con- 
stant attendant is Madame Le Breton, who was 
Sefiorita BourBAKI at Madrid in the days of her 
youth, and who now hobbles on a stick, and 
wears blue goggles. 

—When ex-Secretary Evarts visited the Nat- 
ural Bridge of Virginia the story was told by 
one of the party that GEORGE WASHINGTON once 
threw a silver dollar over the Bridge standing 
where they were. As it was a rather remarka- 
ble feat some of the listeners doubted. ‘ You 
forget,’ said Mr. Evarrts, ‘* how much farther a 
dollar went in those days.” 

—The Marchioness of Lorne is a member of 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colors, 
and exhibited a portrait last year at the Gros- 
venor Gallery. Her sister Victoria belongs, 
as well as the Princess Beatrice, to the Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water-Colors, and has also 
exhibited her works. The Duke of Edinburgh 
is a notably fine violinist, and the Princess ALICg 
of Hesse did some good work in sculpture, 
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Crocuet EpGinc. 


Border of Apple Blossoms and Leaves 
for Table and Chair Scarfs, 
Cushions, etc. 

Tue ground for this design may be either 
velvet, cloth, satine, or linen. Worked on a 
dark velvet or pale gold-colored satine ground, 
the blossoms would be in white silk shaded 
with faint pink, 
the edges in fine 
gold cord, and the 
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shown in the 
tration. The de- 
sign can be used Fig. 1.—MonoGram. 
in short sprays, as Cross STiTcH. 

on the ends of a 

searf or diagonally across a cushion, or can 
be repeated for a long border. 


Darned Net Lace for Fichus, etc. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Srrips of white Brussels net form the ground 
for this lace, the pattern of which is darned in 
fine linen floss. Trace the pattern on brown 
paper or on cambric backed with stiff paper, 
baste the strips of net over the pattern, and 
run it in with a needle threaded with floss. 





Crorn Dress with Minitary Jacket.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 2, on Front Page. ] 
Cur Parrern, No, 3344: Price 25 Cents, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 35-44. 
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Fig. 1.—Darnep Net Lace ror Ficuvs, etc. 
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Borper or Appte Biossoms anp Leaves ror TaBLe anpD Caarr Scarrs, CUSHIONS, ETC. 
Empaowery iN Stem, Satu, anp Featuer Stircu. 





EpaGixnc.—Crocuet AND Cross-STITCHED Brain, 


Outline the scallops with a double thread, 
and button-hole stitch around the thread, 


Edging.—Crochet and Cross- 
stitched Braid. 

Tuts edging is worked in crochet on a foun- 
dation of loose linen braid three-eighths of an 
inch wide, which is embroidered in the simple 
pattern shown by 
the illustration 
in cross. stitch 
with blue mark- 
ing cotton. The 
crochet is worked 
with fine white 
thread as fol- 
lows: Ist round. 
— Along the low- 
er edge of the 
braid work 1 se. 
(single crochet) 
in the first of the 
small loops form- 
ed by the turn 
of the woof, * 
1 te. (treble cro- 
chet) in the fol- 
lowing 4th loop, 
4 times alternately 3 ch. (chain stitch) and 1 te. 
in the same loop with the Ist te., 1 se. in the 
following 4th loop; repeat from *. 2d round. 
—1 de. (double crochet) around the next first 
3 ch. in the preceding round, 1 p. (picot, com- 
posed of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first of them), 
2 de. separated by 1 p. around the following 
3 ch., 1 p., 2 de, separated by 1 p. around the 
following 3 ch., 1 p., 1 de. around the next 3 
ch.; repeat from *. 38d round.—Along the 
opposite side of the braid, * 1 de. in the next 
first loop, working off the lower half and re- 


Fig. 2.—MonoeraM, 
Cross Srircs. 
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Breton Jacket with Piaw Skirt.—Back. 
[For Front, see Page 725.]—Cur Patrery, 
No, 3346: Prick 25 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. LIL, Figs. 17-25. 
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Fig. 2.—Darnep Net Lace ror Ficuts, ere. 
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serving the upper 
vein on the needle, 
1 de. in the follow- 
ing 2d loop, working 
off the upper loop 
together with that 
of the preceding de., 
5 ch.; repeat from 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


filled in with yellow 
French knots. The 
basket is lined with 
pleated old gold 
silk, and finished at 
the edges with a 
narrow chenille and 
gold thread braid, 
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to which small ball 
tassels are attached 
at the outer edge. 
Red satin ribbon is 
wound about the 


*. 4th round.— 
Alternately 1 de, 


on the next second 
stitch in the preced- 
ing round and 1 ch. 
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: 5 2 Breton Jacket.—Froxt.—[For Back, see Page 

For description see Supplement. 724. |—Cur Patrern, No. 3346: Price 25 Cents 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. III., Figs. 17-25, 





Alphabet in Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 

Tus alphabet for mark- 
ing lingerie is to be worked 
in cross stitch with em- 
broidery cotton or washing 
Bed and body linen 
are now usually marked in 
white, and table linen and 
towels in colors, and the 
w7 house linen, in 
addition to the 
initial or mono- 
gram, is marked 
with the numeral 
designating its 
place in a_ set. = 


handle, and formed into 
bows at the top and sides. 


Toilette Mirror. 

Tue frame of this oval 
toilette mirror is double, 
consisting of a wooden back 
covered with tin-foil, with 
a frame-work of sil- 
ver-plated wire rest- 
ing against it. The 
space between the 
two is filled with 
moss, and a wreath 
of artificial flowers 
is fastened on the 
- wire. The whole is 
so arranged that 
the artificial moss 
and flowers can be 
replaced by natural 
flowers, with their 
stems bedded in 
damp moss. 
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Tcrkisn Suit For Boy rrom 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VL, Figs. 45-51, 

















Chemises and 
night-gowns are 
marked on the 
front at the end 
of the slit, draw- 
ers and __ petti- 
coats on the left 
end of the band, 
night and dress- 
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ing sacques and corset covers at the right 
lower corner. Garments are not numbered. 


Card Basket. 

Tue basket is a small fancifully shaped 
one of gilded wicker, with a broad sloping 
rim that is faced with ruby velvet. The 
velvet is decorated with a wreath in ap-— ; 
plied-work, with leaves in olive velvet and 
flowers in orange satin. The flowers and 
leaves are edged in tinselled silk, the flow- 
ers shaded in red silk, and their centres 
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Scrap Basket with Tidy. 
Tus little basket is designed to hold 
the scraps and cuttings of the work-ta 
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ble. It is of colored wicker, and is lined 

with a small tidy, made of a square of 

white linen Java canvas. The tidy has 

a border in cross stitch and Holbein- 

work, and ravelled fringe. The corners 

are folded down over the sides of the 
basket, which is trimmed with cord > 
bows and tassels as shown by the il- 
lustration. 
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CHAPTER L 
A WAY-SIDE WaIF. 


“A lovely child she was, of looks serene, 
And motions which o’er things indifferent shed 
The grace and gentleness from whence they came. 


” 


InGLEsHAW Caste is one of the historic homes 
of England, built in the days of the Plantagenets, 
improved and expanded in the reign of the last 
of the Tudors, and never debased or deteriorated 
by modern alterations, adaptations, or restora- 
tions. It stands on low ground, in the heart of 
an extensive chase, rich in deer and ground game 
—a wild woodland, where many of the great oaks 
and beeches are as old as the establishment of 
the house of Ingleshaw amongst the ruling fam- 
ilies of England. The Castle is built of dark 
gray stone, rich in those lovely gradations from 
deepest purple to palest green which mark the 
long growth of lichens and mosses, stealthily 
stealing over the stony surface, and touching it 
with beauty. There is a grand simplicity about 
the noble Gothic entrance, and the great square 
hall with its open roof; while there is all the 
charm of quaintness and homeliness in the long 
low passages, the deep-set windows, with here a 
bay and there an oriel, to break the monotony of 
Jong rows of heavily mullioned casements, giving 
an insufficient light to the dusky old portraits and 
seventeenth-century pictures which line the pan- 
elled walls of the low spacious rooms. 

Ingleshaw is one of the show places of Kent, 
but it is only shown when the family is away ; 
and on this bright May morning the family, be- 
ginning and ending with Lord Ingleshaw and his 
only child, Lady Lucille, is at home; and the 
tourist, thirsting to steep himself in the historic 
associations of the Castle, turns from the gate 
with reluctant feet. Perhaps there never was a 
more quiet household than this of Ingleshaw Cas- 
tle. There is something akin to pain in the si- 
lence of the long corridors and the empty suites 
of rooms, where the effigies of departed Ingle- 
shaws stare forever at vacancy; where a bee 
comes booming in at an open pane in the mull- 
ioned window, hovers over a bowl of hot-house 
flowers on a Florentine marble table, and goes 
booming out again, disgusted at the dullness of 
life within stone walls. Sometimes the ripple of 
girlish laughter floats through an open window 
of the southern wing, or the bird-like notes of a 
girlish soprano are heard in the distance, sing- 
ing one of Mozart’s tenderest melodies. 

Lord Ingleshaw is something of a recluse, and 
his only daughter has not yet made her entrance 
upon the bustling theatre of society, to be elbow- 
ed and hustled by that common herd to which 
the doting father deems his child an infinitely 
superior being. Her eighteenth birthday is terri- 
bly near, and next year, the father tells himself, 
his innocent simple-minded darling must needs 
be handed over to the high priestesses of the tem- 
ple of fashion; must take her place in society, 
be wooed, won, and wedded ; and then it would be 
to him almost asif he hadno daughter. New as- 
sociations, new loves, new joys, new hopes, new 
cares, would arise for her who was now all his own. 

“ Well, it is the common lot,” he muses, dream- 
ing in his library over an open folio of Bacon’s 
Essays or Sir Thomas Browne’s Urn Burial. “I 
must wait fora girl grandchild, whom I may train 
up to be something like the companion and friend 
my little girl has been to me. She will last my 
time. I shall be dead and gone before she need 
be presented at court.” 

He has a fixed idea that from the hour his 
daughter enters society she will be in great mea- 
sure lost to him. This comes, perhaps, from his 
profound contempt for modern society, which he 
despises the more intensely because he has held 
himself aloof from the vortex, and only contem- 
plates its foolishness from the outside. This ex- 
ternal view of fashionable life is like a deaf man’s 
view of a ball-room. Lord Ingleshaw sees the 
puppets dancing, without hearing the music which 
is their motive power; and the whole thing seems 
rank folly: folly treading on the heels of vice. 

His sister, Lady Carlyon, a dowager countess, 
passing young for her years, as all dowager peer- 
esses are nowadays, a lady who lives in society 
and for society, has told him that Lucille must 
take her proper place in the world, must be seen 
and admired and talked about, and even written 
about in the newspapers, before she can be pro- 
perly and creditably married: and he is prepared 
to submit to the inevitable. He would rather 
his girl should be wooed by the interchange of a 
miniature and a few formal letters, and wedded 
by proxy, like a princess of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Anything would be better than the turmoil 
and dissipation of fashionable society, the rubbing 
shoulders with doubtful beauty and tarnished 
rank, the inevitable brushing away of youth’s 
tenderest bloom, sinless Eve’s primitive inno- 
cence. One little year yet remains to the fond 
father. Lucille is not to be presented till next 
season. The Ear! has begged hard for this ex- 
tension of his happiness, 

“She will be horridiy old by that time,” says 
Lady Carlyon, in her hard business-like way, 
staring at the unconscious Lucille, who is playing 
a dreamy Gondellied of Mendelssohn’s at the other 
end of the long low parlor. “I’m afraid she is 
one of those girls whose looks will go off early. 
Half the beauty of her eyes depends upon that 
eabbage-rose bloom of hers. Nothing tells so 
well as youthful freshness just now. It is the 
only attraction with which we can counter those 
horrid professional beauti If Lucie’s com- 
plexion goes off, you can keep her at Ingleshaw 
all your life, for she’ll make no great marriage.” 





. 





“My heart’s desire is to keep her here forever,” 
answers the Earl. “ You talk of her as if she 
were a Circassian slave waiting for the next 
market.” 

“That's stuff and nonsense,” exclaimed Lady 
Carlyon. “I suppose you would like your daugh- 
ter to make a good marriage ?” 

“T should like her to marry a good man.” 

“ Well, we'll try to combine the two, though it 
isn’t the easiest thing in the world.” 

This conversation took place in the Easter holi- 
days, which Lady Carlyon spent with her brother 
and her niece, trying her hardest to inspire Lu- 
cille with a thirst for the amusements and delights 
of that privileged circle she was soon to enter, 
and making only a very faint impression upon 
the girl’s mind. A cup which is already full can 
hold no more, and Lucie’s life at Ingleshaw was 
completely happy. She adored her father—the 
father who had been all the world of kindred and 
affection to the motherless girl; she loved her 
good-natured old governess, Miss Marjorum, who 
had taught and trained her from her fifth year 
until now. She loved the historic old house, the 
romantic chase, the old gardens, lawns, and sum- 
mer - houses, fish- pond, bowling-green, arbors, 
fountains—that happy blending of the Dutch and 
Italian style which gave such variety to the ex- 
tensive grounds. She loved the grave gray old 
stable,-the pretty little mouse-colored Norwegian 
ponies which she drove, the senile white cob which 
she was permitted to ride unattended about the 
chase, and the handsome young bay mare which 
she rode on rare and happy occasions by her fa- 
ther’s side. She had dogs, cats, and pets of all 
kinds. Most of the servants had seen her grow 
up, and all of them worshipped her. She lived 
in an atmosphere of love, and had never any sense 
of dullness in the silent old house to which so few 
visitors came. 

Lord Ingleshaw was by no means a cipher in 
his world, although he held himself aloof from 
fashionable society. He was a stanch Conserva- 
tive and a strong politician, voted upon all impor- 
tant measures, spoke occasionally, and had weight 
and influence in his party. He had a house in 
Grosvenor Square, where he occupied three dark- 
some rooms on the ground-floor, leaving the upper 
and more splendid apartments to gloom and dis- 
use. The brief, bright, happy period of his wed- 
ded life had been spent partly in this house; and 
the rooms were haunted by the sweet sad shadow 
of his young wife, who died of a fever caught in 
Venice six months after her baby’s birth. For 
the greater part of the yerr he lived at Ip~'eshaw, 
a bookworm and a recluse»caring very tutle for 
any society except that of his young daughter. 

Father and child had breakfasted ¢éte-d-téte this 
bright May morning in a pretty little room called 
the painted parlor—a gay cheery little room, with 
panels painted with flowers and butterflies in a 
graceful fashion that savored of the Pompadour 
period. May was fast melting into June, and the 
windows were wide open, and the room was filled 
with perfume from within and from without; 
flowers on tables, chimney-piece, brackets, and a 
wilderness of flowers in the garden outside. 

“What are you going to do with yourself this 
morning, pet ?”’ asked the Earl, as his daughter 
hung over his chair. “Don’t go and mew your- 
self up with Miss Marjorum in this delicious 
weather. All the other butterflies are enjoying 
their lives in the garden.” 

“T hope you don’t think me quite so frivolous as 
the butterflies, father? Yes, it is a too-delicious 
morning. I meant to read Dante with Miss Mar- 
jorum directly after breakfast; but 1 think I 
shall keep those poor things in the second circle 
waiting an hour or two while I have a ramble on 
Puck. Dear old Marjy won’t mind.” 

She kissed her father, and was running off, 
when he stopped her. 

“Oh, by -the- bye, Lucie, I forgot; I’ve some 
news for you. I hada telegram from Bruno last 
night.” 

“From Bruno!” she cried, with clasped hands, 
while a lovely roseate hue crept over the alabas- 
ter fairness of face and throat; “and you never 
told me!” 

“ Well, I suppose I wanted to keep this bit of 
news for a pleasant surprise: only I never could 
keep a secret from my girl. The telegram is 
from Florence, and Bruno is coming home almost 
directly. He will come straight here. You can 
tell Twyford to have his rooms got ready.” 

“ Almost directly!” repeated Lucie. “ What 
does that mean, father? To-day?” 

“Hardly. He was in Florence yesterday.” 

“True, and Florence is at the other end of the 
world—a three days’ journey at least. To think 
of his coming home so soon! His last letter was 
so vague.” 

“ Will you be glad to have him at Ingleshaw ?” 

“ Of course I shall be glad; but I shall see very 
little of him. He will be always rushing away 
somewhere—trout-fishing ; or to London, or to 
Sevenoaks, or Tunbridge Wells. Thank good- 
ness the hunting is all over. He can’t be riding 
off at nfne o’clock every morning to come home 
at half past seven all over mud.” 

“Make the most of him while you have him,” 
said her father. ‘He is a man now, and will 
have to take his place in the world as the future 

Jarl of Ingleshaw.” 

The girl dropped lightly on her father’s knee, 
and nestled her head in his bosom. 

“Don’t!” she cried. “I can’t bear you to talk 
of anybody coming after you. God grant that 
Bruno’s head may be as white as snow before he 
is Earl of Ingleshaw !” 

“That would be to doom your father to long 
years of senility. However, Bruno is in no hurry, 
and I am in no hurry. He has a fair fortune, 
considerable talents, and I hope he will distin- 
guish himself as Mr. Challoner before he is Lord 
Ingleshaw. And now run away and have your 
ramble. I shall be off to catch the express in 
half an hour, and ! have to see Morley before 
I go.” 





Morley was his lordship’s land-steward and 
factotum. 

“Dear father, I am so sorry you must go to 
London. I hope you will be back before Sun- 
day.” 

“Be sure I sha’n’t stop in town longer than I 
am obliged; but I must wait to see this measure 
through the House.” 

“How I hate measures and the House when 
they take you away from me!” said Lucille. 

Now came tender farewell caresses, and then 
the girl raced off to the distant rooms which be- 
longed to her and her governess. She had come 
to a delicious period of her life, in which the 
bondage of the school-room was done with, while 
the restraints of society had not yet begun. In 
her own small world, so safely hedged round by 
reverence and affection, she did very much as she 
liked, went where she liked, spent as much mon- 
ey as she liked, cultivated the people she liked. 
She was in some wise mistress of her father’s 
house. She ruled the trusty old governess who 
had once ruled her; but though somewhat willful 
as to those things upon which her impetuous 
young heart set itself, she was as docile and eas- 
ily governed by a light hand as a thorough-bred 
horse, 

“Marjy! Marjy!” she cried, bursting into the 
old school-room, now morning-room and study, 
where Miss Marjorum sat with dictionaries and 
grammars and Italian histories laid out before 
her, ready for tackling Dante, “such news! Bru- 
no is coming. Bruno will be here to-morrow, or, 
at furthest, the day after to-morrow. ‘And the 
bells shall be rung, and mass shall be sung,’” 
sang Lucie, at the top of her clear young voice, 
“for my red-cross knight.” 

“This is indeed a surprise,” said Miss Marjo- 
rum, without turning a hair. “ Mr. Challoner com- 
ing to us after nearly two years’ absence! I have 
no doubt he will be grown.” 

“Don’t, Marjy; you mustn’t say such things. 
It’s actually insulting. Don’t you know that Bru- 
no is four-and-twenty ?” 

“Then he will have expanded,” said Miss Mar- 
jorum. “It seems only yesterday that he came 
of age, and I know that up to that time he was 
continually growing in a perpendicular direction. 
After that, he began to widen and spread horizon- 
tally, and he has been expanding ever since.” 

“ Marjy dearest, you talk as if he were Falstaff, 
or bluff King Hal,” cried the girl. 

“ My dear, all I wish to express is that he is a 
well-grown young man. And now, my love, let 
us attack our Dante. We are approaching one 
of the finest passages in the ‘Inferno.’ ” 

“Marjy dear, it is such a delicious morning, 
and this news about Bruno is so exciting, I think 
if I were to ramble in the chase for an hour or 
80, it would compose my mind, and make me more 
equal to Dante.” 

“You must do as you like, my love; but I nev- 
er find your intellect so much on the alert after 
those rambles in the chase. There is a marked 
tendency to yawning and inattention.” 

“You shall find me attentive to-day, dearest. 
But I must have one peep at the bluebells in 
Hazel Hollow. Think what a little while they 
last.” 

“As you advance in life, Lady Lucille, you’ll 
find that all earthly pleasures are as brief as the 
bloom of wild hyacinths,” said Miss Marjorum, 
who fancied it a part of her duty to be forever 
repeating trite moval lessons, and scraps of old- 
world wisdom. 

Lucille skipped off to her dressing-room to put 
on the short-skirted shabby old habit in which 
she rode Puck ; and then, light and swift of foot, 
ran down the broad oak staircase to a door that 
opened into the stable-yard, where a groom was 
waiting with Puck, a shaggy gray cob of the Ex- 
moor breed, hog maned, stoutly built, strong as a 
house, with an eye which beamed with kindness. 
Lucille generally mounted at this door, preferring 
to escape the ceremony of going forth under the 
great Gothic archway, where the prim matron 
who lived in the gateway turret-looked out at her 
through the lattice of the parlor where the visit- 
ors’ book was kept, or stood in the doorway to 
courtesy to her as she went by. The stable-yard 
opened into the park, and Lucille was away and 
out of sight of the Castle in five minutes. 

It was one of those exquisite early summer 
mornings when to live and breathe the sweetness 
of the air is rapture; when the old feel young, 
and the young can scarce tread soberly upon the 
dull earth, moved to dance-measures by the eesta- 
sy of mere existence. The soft warm flowery 
air crept round Lucille like a caress, as she rode 
slowly along a grassy ride under the broad-spread- 
ing boughs of a line of horse-chestnuts, the turf 
white with the fallen blossoms, and yet the trees 
bright with lingering bloom. Further on in the 
green heart of the chase came a little wood of 
Spanish chestnuts, leafy towers, their lowest 
boughs sweeping the grass, their summits aspir- 
ing to the blue bright sky. These grand old trees 
were planted wide apart, and the intervening 
ground was a sheet of azure bloom, save here 
and there where the drift of last year’s withered 
leaves showed a patch of golden brown starred 
with wood-anemones. 

Beyond this chestnut plantation there stretch- 
ed an undulating expanse of open sward, with 
here a beech and there an oak standing up 
against the summer sky in solitary grandeur, 
monarchs of the woodland ; and then came those 
wide oak and fir plantations which bordered the 
chase for the breadth of half a mile or so through- 
out the seven miles of its circumference, rough 
and broken ground full of gentle hollows and 
ridgy slopes, the paradise of squirrels, rabbits, 
and wild flowers. Puck knew every inch of those 
plantations, for he and his mistress had roamed 
about in them at all hours and in all weathers ; 
sometimes when the snow lay deep in the hol- 
lows, and the first of the wild snow-drops show- 
ed pale on the topmost ridges where the sun had 
touched them. 





Puck was accustomed to take his ease in these 
woods, tethered to a tree, while Lucille wandered 
on foot among the brown fir trunks, the gray 
lichen-clothed oaks, botanizing, entomologizing, 
sketching, or musing, as her fancy prompted. 
Her childhood and girlhood had been passing 
lonely, save for Bruno Challoner’s occasional 
companionship ; and she had learned to find her 
own amusements and her own occupations, more 
especially when the Earl was in London, or at Aix 
or Wiesbaden for his health, and life in the Cas- 
tle meant a perpetual ¢éte-d-téte with Miss Mar- 
jorum, who possessed every amiable quality ex- 
cept the power to amuse, In these woods Lucille 
had learned her lessons, day after day, from ear- 
liest spring to latest autumn. Here she had read 
her favorite poets ; here she had become familiar 
with all that is practical and interesting in the his- 
tory of flowers and insects. The woods had been 
her play-room and study ever since she could re- 
member. To-day she let Puck craw] his slowest 
pace along the grassy rutty rides, stumbling a lit- 
tle now and then in a sleepy way, and recovering 
himself with a jerk. She was thinking of that 
distant cousin of hers, Bruno Challoner, heir- 
presumptive to yonder gray old castle, and the 
only friend and playfellow she had ever known, 
since the Vicar’s four daughters, who were al- 
lowed to drink tea with her three or four times a 
year at the utmost, could hardly be called com- 
panions, 

Bruno had spent a considerable portion of all 
his summer vacations at Ingleshaw. He had 
come here in the Long Vacation when he was an 
under-graduate of Christ-church ; had read here 
—or made believe to read—with “ coaches,” clas- 
sical and mathematical, soberly clad gentlemen, 
in smoke-colored spectacles, who had grown pre- 
maturely old in a perpetual grinding at Plato 
and Aristotle, or the integral and differential eal- 
culus; men who were steeped in stale tobacco, 
and who avoided Lucille as if she were a pesti- 
lence, so deep was their loathing of her sex. The 
classical coach was tall and thin, and wore his 
hair long. He had written poetry, and saw life 
on its Greek and ideal side. The mathematician 
was short, broad, and florid, and believed in no- 
thing that could not be expressed by signs and 
figures, 

Bruno went in enthusiastically for the Greek 
plays and the higher mathematics, but did not 
come out very strongly in either branch of learn- 
ing. He got his degree, but it was by the skin 
of his teeth, as his tutor told him candidly. Since 
those Oxford days he had travelled a good deal 
for the improvement of his mind, at the instiga- 
tion of Lord Ingleshaw, who was his guardian as 
well as his cousin; and now he was four-and- 
twenty, had been free of his kinsman’s tutelage 
for the last three years, but was still beholden to 
him for counsel and friendship. He had made 
the tour of Europe, seen a little of Africa, and 
was coming home to begin the world as a man 
who, by the dignity of his future, and by all the 
traditions of his race, was constrained to make 
some figure on the stage of life. 

“Dear old Bruno,” thought Lucille, as she 
moved slowly, with sauntering rhythmical motion, 
under the flickering lights and shadows, amidst 
the spicy scent of the pines, “how glad I shall 
be to see him again! I wonder whether he will be 
as glad to see me?’ She remembered their last 
parting, when she was not quite sixteen, and still 
had something of the awkwardness and shyness 
of early girlhood. She remembered the grave 
tenderness of his farewell, and how he had en- 
treated her to think of him while he was far 
away, promising that in every day of his wander- 
ing life some loving thought of her, like a wing- 
ed invisible messenger, should fly homeward to 
dear old Ingleshaw. Her desk was full of his 
letters from strange and ever-changing places, 
her rooms were beautified with his gifts. He 
had given her substantial reason to know that she 
had not been forgotten. 

A feeble shy from the old pony—Puck, who 
seldom shied—startled the girl from her reverie. 
The drooping eyelids were lifted; and there, be- 
side the broad green track, lying in the hollow of 
a dry shallow ditch, among mosses and bluebells 
and the last of the anemones, Lucille beheld the 
cause of Puck’s alarm. 

A woman, quite a young woman—nay, a girl in 
what should have been the first fresh bloom of 
girlhood—lay asleep in that mossy hollow, the 
azure light of bluebells reflected on her wan, 
pinched cheek, one wasted hand lying pale and 
death-like among the flowers, The thin, scanty 
cotton gown hardly concealed the shrunken out- 
line of the figure. The feet, one bound in blood- 
stained rags, the other in a boot which was the 
veriest apology for covering, testified to long and 
weary tramping upon dusty high-roads. 

Lucille slipped from her saddle, and with Puck’s 
bridle hanging on her arm, went close up to the 
prostrate figure. It was not the first time she 
had found a tramp asleep in Ingleshaw woods, 
nor the first time that her immediate impulse had 
been to relieve abject poverty, worthy or worth. 
less, needing no higher claim upon her charity 
than its piteous condition. She stood looking 
down at the sleeper, but more keenly interested 
than she had ever felt before in any stray crea- 
ture she had found in her domain. 

The face lying among the flowers was so beau- 
tiful, exquisitely beautiful, even in its pinched 
and haggard condition. The low broad brow, 
the delicate Greek nose, the heavily moulded eye- 
lids, with their dark thick lashes, the oval cheek 
from which the rich growth of bronze-brown 
hair was swept back in a tangled mass, the mel- 
ancholy lines of the pale lips, the modelling of 
the small dimpled chin—all were perfect, and on 
all there was the stamp of sickness unto death. 
What could Lucille do? She had no purse with 
her, or perhaps she might have done no more 
than drop a sovereign into that shrunken hand, 
and pass upon her way. Yet there was some- 
thing in the sleeper’s face that would have haunt- 
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ed her painfully afterward, had her charity gone 
no further than this. As it was, she tied Puck to 
a tree, and sat down at the root of another, with- 
in a yard or so of the sleeper, patiently to await 
her waking, in order to see what could be done 
with her. 

She had not long to wait. Before she had been 
seated five minutes, looking dreamily at the sul- 
phur-hued butterflies flitting across the mossy 
hollows where the wild hyacinths made broad 
patches of azure light, the flies grew too torment- 
ing for Puck’s patience. A sharp shake of his 
honest old gray head rattled bit and bridle, and 
at the sound that pale sleeper stirred uneasily, 
and the heavy lids were lifted from eyes darker 
than night. 

Those dark velvety eyes looked up at Lucille, 
the pallid lips quivered faintly, and, as if with a 
painful effort, the wayfarer lifted herself into a 
sitting position. 

“Lady,” she murmured, in a low, hoarse voice ; 
and then the tears gathered in the large dark 
eyes, and rolled slowly down the haggard cheeks. 

“Are you ill, or in pain ?” asked Lucille, gen- 


“T have been ill, lady. I was laid up in the 
infirmary at the Urfion in London with a fever; 
and then I got well, and they turned me out ; and 
I set out to walk to Dover, where I’ve a friend ; 
but last night I was quite done, and I slept un- 
der a hay-stack a little way from here ; and when 
I woke this morning I could hardly move, but I 
just crawled across a field, and in through a gap 
in the fence, and the place was cool and quiet, 
so I laid down to sleep or to die—I didn’t much 
care which. You wouldn’t if you was me.” 

“You mustn’t talk like that,” said Lucille. 
“ Are you hungry ?” 

“Not now, lady. I’m past that.” 

“ And you are very tired ?” 

“Tired! Yes; all my bones ache with tired- 
ness.” 

“ klow old are you ?” 

“ Somewheres between seventeen and eighteen. 
That’s as much as I know.” 

“Have you no parents?” 

“ Never had none to remember.” 

“No relatives or friends ?” 

“None, except him that’s at Dover.” 

“What is your name?” 

“ Bess.” 

“Your surname 

“Never knowed. I was allus called Bess.” 

Lucille reflected for a minute or so, and then 
made up her mind what must be done with this 
worn-out wayfarer. It was more than a mile to 
the Castle, and it was evident that the girl could 
hardly walk half a dozen yards. She had dropped 
from sheer exhaustion. To offer her food and 
comfort and shelter at the end of a mile’s walk 
would be as meaningless as to offer her a refuge 
in one of the stars without supplying the means 
of transit. No, there was only one thing to be 
done: Puck must carry this poor creature to the 
Castle. 

“T want to take you to my father’s house, and 
to give you food and rest,” said Lucille. ‘“ Do 
you think you could sit upon my pony if I were 
to lead him? He’s very quiet.” 

“T don’t know, lady. I don’t know as I could 
stand on my feet. Things look all of a swim 
like, as if I was in a merry-go-round.” 

The weary head drooped upon Lady Lucille’s 
shoulder as the girl spoke; the tangled dusty 
hair and gaudy cotton kerchief rested unrepulsed 
on the young lady’s green habit. Never before 
had Lord Ingleshaw’s daughter come into such 
close contact with squalid, nameless poverty. 

“We must get you on to the pony somehow,” 
she said. “ Rest your head against this tree 
while I bring him to you.” 

She left the girl leaning, limp and inert, against 
the red-brown fir trunk, and went over to Puck, 
who was contentedly nibbling the soft flowery 
turf at his feet. Lucille led him to the spot 
where Bess reclined, and then lifted the languid 
form from the ground, Bess giving what help she 
could, but that of the feeblest. She was evident- 
ly in a half-fainting condition, and would have to 
be held on the pony. 

The aged and slumberous Puck lent himself 
very placidly to the operation, though wondering 
at it. Lucille managed to lift the helpless girl 
on to the saddle, and to support her in a sitting 
position, drooping listlessly forward over Puck’s 
mane, as she led the pony through the planta- 
tion, and by the nearest way to the Castle, cross- 
ing the broad stretch of velvet turf in the bright 
May sunshine. 

All that glory of sunlight and greensward, old 
forest trees and fallow deer, the distant gleam 
of the lake in the hollow, the grandeur of the 
old Castle standing solid and gray against a wood- 
ed background, was lost on Bess, whose head was 
never raised from its drooping posture, and for 
whom this terrestrial globe was just now a dim 
dream hovering on the verge of darkness. It 
needed but the faintest swing of Life’s pendulum 
to make all dark. 

Lucille went into the stable-yard with her 
strange companion. It was dinner-time, and the 
men were away, all things in the yard still and 
slumberous as in the castle of the Sieeping Beau- 
ty; but at the sound of the pony’s hoofs an old 
man came out of the stables, and advanced to 
meet his master’s daughter. 

This was Tom Pike, the old groom who had 
special charge of Puck. He had taught Lady 
Lucille to ride before she was advanced enough 
for her father to take her in hand, and he wor- 
shipped her. So when she told him to take the 
tatterdemalion in his arms and carry her into 
the Castle, he had no power to gainsay her, al- 
beit he felt the proceeding was altogether out of 
keeping. 

One feeble protest, and one alone, he made. 

“Hadn’t I better take her into the saddle- 
room, Lady Lucille? I can get her a bit of meat 
and drink there.” 
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“Nonsense, Pike; the poor thing is dreadful- 
ly ill. She wants ever so much care and nurs- 
ing. Just bring her where I show you.” 

Pike took Bess upon his shoulder as if she 
had been a dead fawn, and carried her into the 
Castle, following Lucille, who led the way to a 
neat little bed-chamber at the end of a long cor- 
ridor, and very near to her own rooms. It was 
a room which was generally given to a visitor’s 
maid, and had been lately occupied by Lady Car- 
lvon’s middle-aged abigail. 

Here they laid the half-unconscious girl on the 
bed. As her head sank upon the pillow, her eyes 
closed, and she fell into a sleep which was almost 
stupor, 

“Go down-stairs and get me a glass of port 
and a piece of sponge-cake, Pike. She must have 
something directly. She has been starved.” 

“Looks rather like it, Lady Lucille. But don’t 
you think my lord will be angry with me for bring- 
ing such offal into the Castle? She ought to have 
been took straight off to the Union.” 

“T will take the responsibility of bringing her 
here, Pike,” answered Lady Lucille. “Iam not 
afraid of my father being angry. He is more 
like the good Samaritan than the Levite.” 

“Tn course, Lady Lucille; but you see in those 
days there was no Unions; and a gentleman as 
pays poor-rates to the extent his lordship does 
wouldn’t lay himself out to have tramps brought 
into his bedrooms and laid upon his beds.” 

“Will you go and get me that wine, Pike, be- 
fore this poor thing dies ?” asked Lucille, piteous- 
ly; whereupon Pike bolted, like an arrow from a 
bow. 

The ever-alert Miss Marjorum, not so deep in 
Dante’s “Inferno” as to be beyond ear-shot of 
mundane voices, heard steps in the corridor, and 
came tripping out to discover what was happening. 
She saw Pike’s receding figure, and the half- 
open door of the bedroom, and she flew to as- 
certain the cause of this unwonted violation of 
the noontide stillness. Her horror on beholding 
the figure on the bed, the limp rag of gown or 
petticoat, the tattered shawl, the bandaged, bleed- 
ing foot, reduced her for the moment to speech- 
lessness. Then her loathing found words, and 
she exclaimed, 

“ Lucille, in mercy’s name, wat is that?” 
pointing to the bed. 

“A poor girl I found in the wood, dying of 
hunger and fatigue.” 

“My sweet pet, come away! Lady Lucille, 
come away from her this instant!” shrieked the 
“ Look how dirty she is!” 

“Her clothes are dusty, Marjy dear, that’s all. 
Her poor face is not dirty. I dare say she tried 
to be clean, poor helpless thing.” 

“And you brought her here—yourself! This 
is too dreadful !” 

Just then Pike appeared with a small tumbler 
of port, and a hunch of sponge-cake, on a silver 
salver. 

“Oh, Pike! Pike! how can you aid and abet 
your mistress in such dreadful goings on ?” asked 
Miss Marjorum. 

Lucille took the wine, tenderly lifted the tired 
head upon her arm, and put the glass to the 
white wan lips. The girl’s eyes opened, and she 
drank a little wine with a choking sound like a 
sob; and then Lucille dipped the cake into the 
wine, and fed her, as she had often fed a young 
bird, 

“ Lucille, come away!” exclaimed Miss Marjo- 
rum, snatching the tumbler from her pupil’s hand. 
“She may have some contagious disease—small- 
pox, perhaps.” 

“ Look at her beautiful face, Marjy. 
look like small-pox ?” 

“T don’t know; but I insist upon your leaving 
this room. You may have escaped from the 
school-room, you may shirk Dante, but I hope I 
have still a shred of authority.” 

“ Dearest Marjy, I will do anything in reason,” 
said Lucille; while Miss Marjorum sternly ad- 
ministered the rest of the wine, with as severe an 
air as if she had been offering the fatal goblet of 
poison toa superfluous member of some royal 
Mussulman house. “ All 1 want is that this poor 
thing may be cared for and made comfortable for 
the next few days.” 

“Tn this house ?” demanded Miss Marjorum. 

“Certainly. I shall be very angry with any 
one who talks of sending her out of this house,” 
replied Lucille, with that air of authority which 
Lord Ingleshaw’s only daughter very well knew 
how to assume upon occasion, 

“T said from the first she ought to have been 
took to the Union,” murmured Pike, looking def- 
erentially from the governess to her pupil, hardly 
knowing which of the two he most feared. 

“Of course; the Union is too good for such a 
low creature. Look at her feet; she must have 
tramped for days. She must be a professional 
beggar.” 

“She did not beg of me,” said Lucille, ringing 
the bell. ‘You may go, Pike ;” whereupon Pike 
pulled an imaginary forelock, and retired. 

Lady Lucille’s summons was answered prompt- 
ly by her maid Tompion, who had been sitting at 
work in a room opening into the corridor. 

“Tompion, I want you to take particular care 
of this young woman,” said Lucille. ‘ You will 
get her some soup immediately—a small cup of 
soup, for she has been a long time without food ; 
and when she has eaten it, you will let her sleep as 
much as she likes for the next few hours. Then 
when she wakes you will get her a bath, and some 
clean linen out of my wardrobe, and one of my 
cotton gowns; and you will make her as com- 
fortable as you possibly can. She is to occupy 
this room till she has recovered her strength, and 
by that time I shall have made up my miud what 
to do with her.” 

Tompion had not a word to oppose to the calm 
authority of these instructions. She was a strong- 
ly built wholesome woman of about thirty, who 
had been Lucille’s attendant since the departure 
of nurse and nursery-maid. She idolized her 


governess. 
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young mistress, and was devoted to her duties, 
although she would gladly have drawn the line at 
attendance upon dusty, foot-sore tramps. 

“T’m sure I don’t know how ever I shall get 
them things off her, Lady Lucille,” she said. “I 
expect they’l! all drop to pieces when I touch ’em, 
like a ’Gyptian mummy.” 

“You must do your best, Tompion,” said Lu- 
cille. “You are so kind-hearted that I know 
you'll be good to the poor thing.” 

“ Lucille, ave you coming away ?” remonstrated 
Miss Marjorum. 

Lucille put her arm round the governess’s skin- 
ny shoulders, and left the room with her. Bess 
had fallen asleep after that half-tumbler of port 
and half-dozen mouthfuls of cake. It was more 
nourishment than she had had for the last three 
days. 

“ Lucille, you smell of tramps,” said Miss Mar- 
jorum, solemnly. “If you take my advice, you'll 
give yourself a warm bath before you resume the 
usual occupations of the day.” 

“T will take your advice, dear. That poor 
thing was dreadfully dusty. But is she not a 
lovely creature ?” 

“Her features may be well formed; but I can 
not bring myself to see beauty in such abject 
degradation,” replied the governess, stiffly. 

“Why degraded, Marjy dear? Only poor and 
friendless and hungry. I don’t see any degrada- 
tion in that. Think of Him who knew not where 
to lay His head.” 

This was attacking Jane Marjorum on her 
weakest and best side, for she was honestly reli- 
gious. 

«iT thought the girl were only poor, I would 
not object to your helping her,” she said; “ but 
I fear she belongs to the criminal classes.” 

“ But why, dear?” 

“She looks like it,” replied Miss Marjorum, 
not wishing to be explicit. 

She had made up her mind that the girl was 
too pretty to be good. 





CHAPTER II. 
MORE THAN KIN. 


‘* And let me feel that warm breath here and there, 

To spread a rapture in my very hair, 

Oh, the sweetness of the pain! 

Give me those lips again! 

Enough! enough! It is enough for me 

To dream of thee.” 

Lucite had her bath. and dressed herself in 
the pix, ‘iest of pale pir’ yingham gowns, trimmed 
with puilow lace—that pretty old-fashioned thread 
lace which gives employment to many a village 
child in the leafy lanes of Buckinghamshire— 
and appeared radiant before her old governess 
at their ¢éte-d-téte luncheon. The Earl had gone 
to London by the eleven-o’clock express. They 
had the Castle all to themselves—a stately abode 
of quietness and peace, the old pictured faces 
smiling at them, or seeming to smile, in the sun- 
light, just as in gloomy weather the same faces 
seemed to frown; the perfume of myriad flowers 
breathing in upon them tlirough all the open 
casements. 

They lunched in the old school-room, which 
served them as a breakfast or dining room when 
the Earl was away. Opening out of this was 
Lucille’s morning-room—a white-panelled cham- 
ber hung with water-colors, ard much adorned 
with old china and new books. Here, in front of 
the wale low Tudor window, stood Lucille’s grand 
piano, her father’s gift on her seventeenth birth- 
day; and across the ebony case was spread a 
tremendous work of art in the shape of a floral 
design on olive green cloth, executed in gold and 
colors by the patient fingers of Miss Marjorum ; 
and on this embroidered cloth stood a low, wide 
green Venetian glass vase full of white azaleas 
and gardenias, an arrangement which satisfied 
all the requirements of high art. 

Before Lucille sat down to luncheon she was 
gratified by Tompion’s assurance that the tramp 
had eaten her soup, and was “sleeping beauti- 
ful.” 

“Don’t call her a tramp, Tompion,” said Lu- 
cille; “her name is Bess. She may be no more 
accustomed to tramping than you or I. It may 
be only an accident in her life.” 

Tompion did not believe this ; but was too well- 
trained a servant to argue, even with a mistress 
who had grown up to her hand. 

Lucille laughed and talked gayly all luncheon- 
time. She was full of Bruno’s return. 

“ What are we to do to amuse him, Marjy, now 
that there’s no hunting or shooting ?” she asked. 
“We must havetennis. Those girls from the Vicar- 
age must be allowed to come every afternoon. 
And we must have picnics and excursionizing of 
all kinds. I wonder whether my father would 
object to my learning to throw a fly? I should 
so like to go trout-fishing with Bruno.” 

Miss Marjorum held forth gravely on the im- 
propriety of this suggestion. 

“My dear Lucille, you really ought to remem- 
ber that you might actually have been presented 
this season,” she said; and this was her most 
solemn form of reproval. 

“T am very glad I wasn’t,” answered the girl. 
“T am most grateful to his lordship for the year’s 
reprieve.” 

“Most girls in your position would long to be 
out.” 

“T haven’t the faintest longing. I dare say I 
shall enjoy society very well when I am in it; 
and I do long for the opera, to hear all the mu- 
sic I know so well upon the piano, sung by grand 
singers. Yes, that must be too delightful. But 
I don’t suppose I shall ever be happier than I 
have been at Ingleshaw.” 

‘“‘ My dear, however happy your lot may be, you 
will discover the hollowness of life,” answered 
Miss Marjorum, winding up a very substantial 
lunch with cream- cheese, spring radishes, and 
Bath Olivers. 
in years,” 





“We all do that as we advance | 


“Dear Miss Marjorum, I hope your life has not 
been very hollow,” said Lucille, wondering a lit 
tle wherein the hollowness of such a life could 
lie; seeing that for the last ten years Jane Mar- 
jorum had lived upon the fat of the land, had 
been in receipt of a handsome salary, had been 
petted and made much of by her pupil, and most 
generously treated by the Earl, while her duties 
were ever of the lightest. 

But Jane Marjorum was not taken aback by 
this question. 

“Tam one of those who find out the hollowness 
of life before the bloom of youth has departed,” 
she said, in a solemn voice. “I was engaged for 
five years to a young man whom I believed an 
apostle. I assisted him to keep his college terms 
at St. Catherine’s, Cambridge (vulgarly called 
Cat’s); and when he was ordained he proved 
hollow.” 

“In what way, Marjy ?” 

“He sent me back my letters and presents, 
and told me that he should ever honor me as his 
friend and benefactress, but that Fate had willed 
that he was to fall in love with a milliner’s ap- 
prentice at Cambridge, and that Duty impelled 
him him to marry her. He is now rector of a 
parish in the East Riding, and that milliner’s ap- 
prentice is on visiting terms with the county fam- 
ilies,” concluded Miss Marjorum, as if this were 
the crowning wrong. “So I think you will ad- 
mit that soon discovered the hollowness of life,” 
she added, after a pause. 

“It was very dishonorable of him,” said Lu- 
cille, wondering whether the milliner’s appren- 
tice was pretty, and wondering a little also what 
kind of a person dear old Marjorum was in her 
day of freshness and bloom. She belonged to 
that section of the elderly whom it is almost im- 
possible to imagine as ever having been young. 

After luncheon Miss Marjorum again suggested 
the “Inferno”; but Lucille was in no mood for se- 
rious study. That idea of Bruno’s return, added to 
her interest in her new protégée, completely filled 
her mind. 

“Tt would be no use, Marjy dear,” she said. 
“T should be only pretending to understand. 
I'll practice this afternoon; and you and I will 
go for a long walk after five-o’clock tea.” 

She went to her beloved piano, and played 
Mozart’s sonatas for the next two hours. It was 
musie which she knew well, and which allowed 
her thoughts and fancies to wander fetterless. 

Would he be much changed, this old compan- 
ion of her childhood, she wondered, as her fingers 
ran over the airy passages of an allegro move 
ment, in that neat delicate playing which is the 
result of much careful practice. Would he de- 
spise the simple pleasures of Ingleshaw ?—the 
woods, the rural lanes, the meadows golden with 
buttercups, and flushed here and there with ruddy 
patches of wild sorrel; the hawthorn thickets 
where the thrushes sang so divinely at eventide ; 
the old village church, whose old-fashioned home- 
ly services Lucille had attended all her life. 
Would all these things have lost their charm for 
him, now that he had seen every great city of 
Europe, steeping himself in the romance of a his- 
torical past, climbing Swiss mountains, fishing in 
Norwegian waters ? 

“He used to be very fond of the country,” she 
told herself; “but I am afraid it will all seem 
very small to him after the wonders he has seen 
abroad.” : 

Just before the eight-o’clock dinner Lady Lu- 
cille went to the room where the wanderer was 
lying. She found her much restored, but still 
very weak. Tompion had washed her, and put 
on clean linen; and the perfect face upon the 
pillow looked all the more beautiful now the 
bronze-brown hair had been brushed, and was 
coiled in a loose plait at the back of the small 
head. 

“ How good you have been to me, lady !” she 
murmured softly, looking up with a grateful ex- 
pression in her large dark eyes. “I did not 
think there was anybody in this world so good 
as you.” 

“Then I’m afraid you have never read the Gos- 
pel; for that would teach you that it is our duty 
to help the poor and friendless.” 

“Tm not much of a hand at reading, lady,” 
the girl answered, meekly. “I’ve forgot most 
what I was taught at the ragged school when I 
was a little "un. There was ladies sometimes 
come down the alley where I lived, and they give 
me tracks, and says I must read ’em if I wanted 
to save my soul alive; but when I came in of a 
night, after tramping half over London with a 
basket of violets or moss-rose buds, I hadn’t the 
strength left in me to tackle one of them there 
tracks, which allus led off by tellin’ me I was 
goin’ to hell.” : 

“There is better teaching in the Gospel than 
in those tracts, Bess, 


The Gospel shows us the 
way to heaven. 


Would you like me to come and 
read to you a little before you compose yourself 
for the night ?” 

“Yes, lady, I should like you to come and sit 
by mea bit, I like to look at you, and to hear you 
talk; it ain’t like anything as I’ve been used to. 
It’s like waking up out of a bad dream and find- 
ing one’s self in a new world. But you'll be for 
packing me off to-morrer, I dessay, sending me 
back to my parish, won’t yer, lady ?” 

“No, no, you poor soul, You sha’n’t leave the 
Castle till you are strong and well; and when 
you do go,I shall try to find you a comfortable 
home where you can get an honest living. We 
won’t talk about it now; you are to think of no- 
thing except getting well.” 

“T don’t know that,” answered the girl, with 
a plaintive look in the dark liquid eyes; “it 
might be better for me just to lie here till I 
die, and never know nothing more of life and its 
troubles.” 

“ You shall find by-and-by that life is not all 
trouble; that there are a great many things in 
this world worth living for.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Fig. 1.—Nwcns’ Veinc Dress witn = Fig. 2.— 
EMBROIDERY. 
For description see Supplement. 


for a leaflet 2 te. (treble crochet), of which the uppermost veins are worked off 
together, on the 10th foundation ch., 9 ch., a k wy composed of 2 te., of which the 
uppermost veins are worked off together, on the same st., 2 de. separated by 3 ch. 
on the 4th foundation st., 5 ch., turn the work, 6 de., the middle 2 separated by 2 
ch., around the next 3 ch., 7 ch., 6 de., the middle 2 separated by 3 ch., around the 
following 2 ch., 1 de. around the next ch., 3 ch., turn, 6 de., the middle 2 separated 
by 2 ch., around the next 2 ch., 7 ch., 2 de. separated by 3 ch. around the next 2 ch., 
then 7 times alternately 1 ch. and 1 de. around the following 5 ch., connect to the 
next ch. (to connect, drop the st. from the needle, insert the needle at the st. mention- 
ed, and pull the dropped st. through it with the hook), turn, 7 times alternately 4 ch. 
and 1 se. (single crochet) around the next ch., 3 ch., * 6 de., the middle 2 separated 
by 2 ch., around the next 3 ch., 5 ch., catch together with 1 se. the 3 scallops below 
in the last 3 rounds in the manner shown by 
the illustration, 5 ch., 6 de., the middle 2 sep- 
arated by 2 ch., around the next 2 ch., 1 de. 
around the following 
ch., 3 ch., turn, 6 
de., the middle 2 
separated by 2 ch., 
around the next 2 
ch., for the 1st leaf- 
let in the star work 
4 ch., 1 te. on the 
lst of them, for the 
2d leaflet 2 tc. of 
which the uppermost 
veins are worked off 
together, on the Ist 
of the next 5 ch., 1 
ch., for the 3d leaflet 
work 2 te., the up- 
permost veins work- 
ed off together, on 
the last of the fol- 
lowing 5 ch., for the 
4th leaflet 4 ch., 
1 te. on the Ist of 
them, 2 de. sepa- 
rated by 3. ch. 
around the next 2 
ch., 5 ch., turn, 6 
de., the middie 2 Sj 
separated by 2 ch., Hx 
around the next 3 ws = 
ch., for the 5th os 
leaflet 2 te., the 
uppermost veins 
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er, around the ch. 
between the Ist 
and 2d leaflets, 9 ch., for the 6th leaflet 








Satin Ducnesse anp Brocape Reception Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplment, No. IV., 
‘j 26-34. 





















worked off togeth- Fig. 1.—Lrrtie Girt’s 
For description see Sinetdneits 


Fig. 2.—Boy’s Tam o’ SHanter Cap. 


2 te., the uppermost veins worked off together, around the same 


Fans, Necklaces, and Bracelet. 
Figs. 1-5. 

Tue square fan, Fig. 1, has an ebonized frame 
with silver ornamentation. The leaf is of pale 
olive satin, with a spray of flowers in natural 
colors painted on it, and a plain black satin lining. 
A silver chain is attached to it. The necklace, 
Fig. 2, is composed of links in combined gold 
and platina, with a lapis lazuli at the centre. 
The pendant, of gold and lapis lazuli, bears a 
Roman silver coin. Fig. 3, a bangle bracelet, con- 
sists of fine gold and silver hoops, connected by a 
bar, from which three owls’ heads in silver hang. 
The fan, Fig. 4, has ivory sticks and a white 
gros grain leaf, both decorated with large roses 
and foliage in hand-painting. A white silk cord 
and tassel is attached to the fan. The silver 
necklace, Fig. 5, is composed of a double row of 
links, and a large open-work pendant, at the cen- 
tre of which a sapphire is set. 

Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 724. 
THESE monograms for marking linen are work- 


ed in cross stiteh with embroidery cotton or 
washing silk in two shades of a color. 


Crochet Edging. 


See illustration on page 724. 


Tus edging is worked in rounds crosswise 
with medium fine crochet cotton. Begin with a 
foundation of 22 ch. (chain stitch), and work 6 
de. (double crochet), of which the middle 2 are 
separated by 2 ch., on the 16th foundation ch., 






Fig. 1-3.—Fan, NECKLACE, AND 
BrackELet, 














For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 8.—Ciora, Pivsn, anp Satin 
Darss.—Back.—[See Fig. 6.] 
For description see Supplement. 


ch. around which the 5th leaflet was worked, 6 de., the middle 2 separated by 2 ch., around the next 2 ch., 
1 de. around the following ch., 3 ch., turn, 6 de., the middle 2 separated by 2 ch., around the next 2 ch., 
7 ch., 2 de. separated by 3 ch., around the following 2 ch., 7 times alternately 1 ch. and 1 de. around the 
next 5 ch., connect to the following ch., turn, 7 times alternately 4 ch. and 1 se. around the next ch. 
between 2 de., 3 ch., 6 de., the middle 2 separated by 2 ch., around the following 3 ch., 7 ch., 6 de., the 
middle 2 separated by 2 ch., around the next 2 ch., 1 de, around the following ch., 3 ch., turn, 6 de., the 
middle 2 separated by 2 ch., around the next 2 ch., 5 ch., catch together with 1 sc. the 3 scallops in the 
last 8 rounds, 5 ch., 2 de. separ ated by 3 ch. around the next 2 ch. »5 ch. , turn, 6 de., the middle 2 separated 
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Fig. 5.—Ptain anp Scorcn Pian 
Kur Svurr. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Ficeitte Gray Fert Hat. 


For description see Supplement. 
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by 2 ch., around the next 3 ch., for the Ist leaflet — 
in the next star work 4 ch., 1 te. on the Ist of 
them, for the 2d leaflet 2 te., the uppermost veins 
worked off together, on the Ist of the next 5 ch., 
1 ch., for the 3d leaflet 2 tc., the uppermost veins 
worked off together, on the last of the following 
5 ch., for the 4th leaflet 4 ch., 1 tc. on the Ist of 
them, 6 de., the middle 2 separated by 2 ch., 
around the next 3 ch., 1 de. around the following 
ch., 3 ch., turn, 6 de., the middle 2 separated by 
2 ch., around the next 2 ch., for the 5th leaflet 2 
te., the uppermost veins worked off together, 
around the ch. between the 2d and 3d leaflets, 9 
ch., for the 6th leaflet 2 te., the uppermost veins 
worked off together, around the same ch. with 
the 5th leaflet, 2 de. separated by 3 ch. around 
the next 2 ch., 7 times alternately 1 ch. and 1 de. 
around the next 5 ch., connect to the following 
ch., turn, 7 times alternately 4 ch. and 1 se. 
around the ch. between 2 de., 3 ch.; observing 
the illustration, repeat from *. 














































HORN-BOOKS. 

ys ORN,” writes Francis, in his Dictionary 

of Trade and Commerce, “ being capable 
of being moulded by heat and pressure, of being 
turned in a lathe, and being cut by ordinary tools, 
is used for numerous purposes of turnery, as for 
combs, knife-handles, snuff-boxes, sides of lan- 
terns (lanthorns), and other articles.” He adds 
that the consumption of such articles in England 
is larger than the native supply, and that in conse- 
quence horn is a great object of importation from 


Fig. 2.—Rvsstan Green Fect Hat 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Torxisn Croru CLoak. Fig. 4.—Came’s-Hairn AND Sik Panter Dress. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 


Russia, Brazil, India, and other parts. The horns most in use for manufacturing 
purposes are those of the ox, goat, sheep, and deer 

Horn is still sometimes used for decorative purposes, and beautiful examples 
of its application in this way may occasionally be met with. Among the other 
articles exhibited by the Archwological Institution in 1855 was a piece of open- 
work in horn, supposed to have been used to decorate the binding of a book, and 
dating back to the twelfth century. It was found at Cologne, and is probably a 
unique specimen of such early work, though of a most elaborate kind. 

No doubt the comparatively limited nature of this branch of trade in England 
is the result of the great reduction which has taken place in the price of glass, 
owing mainly to the removal of the duty on it; but the publication of the notice 
of the Exhibition above referred to has brought to light the fact that the man 
ufacture of horn is still carried on extensively both in England and in Germany. 
Lanthorns, or lan- 
terns, have been su- 
perseded by lamps ; 
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i ! brellas, ete., ho ma- 
i terial is more excel- 

a lent; and it is sug- 
gested that one result 
of the Exhibition may 
be to revive among 
the rising generation 
those “ horn - books” 
out of which our 
great - grandfathers 
and great - grandmo- 
thers learned not 
only their alphabets, 
but the first elements 
of religion. 

Horn books are de- 
scribed by Townsend 
in his Book of Dates, 
as consisting of a sin 
gle sheet of paper 
mounted on wood, 
and protected by a 
transparent sheet of 
horn. He Savs that 
they were formerly 
used extensively in 
the education— 
or rather in the 
early instruction 
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Fig. 3.—Grrw’s Sairrep Bonner. Fig. 4.—Littte Boy’s Trrpan. tds ee waa 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. very common in 


the Elizabethan 
period ; though, as they had no dates attached to them, it is difficult to give a precise account of their 
time of publication. The horn-book was in fact the “ primer” of our forefathers, the regular means 
of teaching children their letters. It consisted of a single leaf, containing, on one side of it, the 
alphabet in various forms of large and small letters—italics, Egyptian, and black-letter, with a copy of 


the Lord’s Prayer, and sometimes the Créed or some short form of simple belief. This leaf was setin fig, 9,—Jersey Peiisse.—Back.—[See 
a frame of wood, sometimes run round with a slight rim of iron or brass, with a sheet of transparent Fig. 7.]—Cut Parrern, No. 33845: 
H, ANDYTIN Dress, Fig. 7.—Jerszy Pretisse.—Front.—[See Fig. 9.] horn on either side. At one end there was a handle to hold it by, and the handle was piercea with a Price 25 Cents. 


see Fig4] Cor Parrern, No. 3345: Price 25 Cents. hole for a string to pass through, to allow the little scholar to fasten it to his button-hole or girdle. For pattern and description see Supple- 
see Supgiment. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-7. There was another kind of horn-book, in which the leaf was pasted at the back of a piece of horn. ment, No. L., Figs. 1-7 
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CHAPTER V.—( Continued.) 
DR. FREEBORN AND PHILIP HUGHES. 


“Trar’s not the way of the world, you know.” 

“It’s the way of my world, Dr. Freeborn. It 
isn’t often that I speak out, but when I do it’s 
about something that I’ve a right to speak of. 
I’ve heard this affair of my daughter talked about 
all over the town. There was one Mr. Pepper- 
corn came to me—” 

“One Mr. Peppercorn? Why, Hickory Pep- 
percorn is as well known in Plumplington as the 
church steeple.” 

“T beg your pardon, Dr. Freeborn; but I don’t 
find any reason in that for his interfering about 
my daughter. I must say that I took it as a great 
piece of impertinence. Goodness gracious me! 
If a man’s own daughter isn’t to be considered 
peculiar to himself, I don’t know what is. If he’d 
asked you about your daughters—before they 
were married?” Dr. Freeborn did not answer 
this, but declared to himself, that neither Mr. Pep- 
percorn nor Mr. Greenmantle could have taken 
such a liberty. Mr. Greenmantle evidently was 
not aware of it, but in truth Dr. Freeborn and his 
family belonged altogether to another set. So at 
least Dr. Freeborn told himself. ‘“Tve come to 
you now, Dr. Freeborn, because I have not liked 
to leave Plumplington for a prolonged residence 
in foreign parts without acquainting you.” 

“T should have thought that unkind.” 

“You are very good. And as my daughter 
will of course go with me, and as this idea of a 
marriage on her part must be entirely given up” 
(the emphasis was here placed with much weight 
on the word “ entirely”), “I should take it as a 
great kindness if you would let my feelings on 
the subject be generally known. I will own that 
I should not have cared to have my daughter 
talked about, only that the mischief has been 
done.” 

“In a little place like this,” said the Doctor, 
“a young lady’s marriage will always be talked 
about.” 

“ But the young lady in this case isn’t going to 
be married.” 

“What does she say about it herself ?” 

“T haven’t asked her, Dr. Freeborn. 
mean to ask her. I sha’n’t ask her.” 

“If I understand her feelings, Greenmantle, 
she is very much set upon it.” 

“T can not help it.” 

“You mean to say, then, that you intend to 
condemn her to unhappiness merely because this 
young man basn’t got as much money at the be- 
ginning of his life as you have at the end of 
yours ?” 

“He hasn’t got a shilling,” said Mr. Green- 
mantle. 

“Then why can’t you give him a shilling? 
What do you mean to do with your money ?” 
Here Mr. Greenmantle again looked offended. 
“You come and ask me, and I am bound to give 
you my opinion for what it’s worth. What do 
you mean to do with your money? You're not 
the man to found a Hiram’s Hospital with it. 
As sure as you are sitting there, your girl will 
have it when you’re dead. Don’t you know that 
she will have it ?” 

“T hope so.” 

“ And because she’s to have it, she’s to be made 
wretched about it all her life. She’s to remain 
an old maid, or else to be married to some well- 
born pauper, in order that you may talk about 
your son-in-law. Don’t get into a passion, Green- 
mantle, but only think whether I'm not telling 
you the truth. Hughes isn’t a spendthrift.” 

“T have made-no accusation against him.” 

“Nor a gambler, nor a drunkard, nor is he the 
sort of man to treat a wife badly. He’s there at 
the bank, so that you may keep him under your 
own eye. What more on earth cai a man want 
in a son-in-law ?” 

Blood, thought Mr. Greenmantle to himself; an 
old family name; county associations; and a cer- 
tain something which he felt quite sure that Philip 
Hughes did not possess. And he knew well 
enough that Dr. Freeborn had married his own 
daughters to husbands who possessed these gifts ; 
but he could not throw the fact back into the 
Reeter’s teeth. He was in some way conscious 
that the Rector had been entitled to expect so 
much for his girls, and that he, the banker, was 
not so entitled. The same idea passed through 
the Rector’s mind. But the Rector knew how far 
the banker’s courage would carry him. “ Good- 
night, Dr. Freeborn,” said Mr. Greenmantle, sud- 
denly. 

“ Good-night, Greenmantle. Sha’n’t I see you 
again before you go?” To this the banker made 
no direct answer, but at once took his leave. 

“That man is the greatest ass in all Plump- 
lington,” the Doctor said to his wife within five 
minutes of the time at which the hall door was 
closed behind the banker’s back. “He's got an 
idea into his head about having some young coun- 
ty swell for his son-in-law.” 

“Harry Gresham. Harry is too idle to earn 
money bya profession, and therefore wants Green- 
mantle’s money to live upon. There’s Pepper- 
corn wants something of the same kind for Polly. 
People are such fools!’ But Mrs. Freeborn’s two 
daughters had been married much after the same 
fashion. They had taken husbands nearly as old 
as their father, because Dr. Freeborn and his wife 
had thought much of “ blood.” 

On the next morning Philip Hughes was sum- 
moned by the banker into the more official of the 
two back parlors. Since he had presumed to 
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signify his love for Emily, he had never been 
asked to enjoy the familiarity of the other cham- 
ber. “Mr. Hughes, you may probably have heard 
it asserted that I am about to leave Plumplington 


for a prolonged residence in foreign parts.” Mr. 
Hughes had heard it, and so declared. “ Yes, 


Mr. Hughes, I am about to proceed to the south 
of France. My daughter’s health requires atten- 
tion—and indeed on my own behalf I am in 
need of some change as well. I have not as yet 
officially made known my views to the directors.” 

“There will be, I should think, no impediment 
with them.” 

“T can not say. But at any rate I shall go. 
After forty years of service in the bank I can not 
think of allowing the peculiar views of men who 
are all younger than myself to interfere with my 
comfort. I shall go.” 

“T suppose so, Mr. Greenmantle.” 

“T shall go. I say it without the slightest dis- 
respect for the Board. But I shall go.” 

“Will it be permanent, Mr. Greenmantle ?” 

“That is a question which I am not prepared 
to answer at a moment’s notice. I do not propose 
to move my furniture for six months. It would 
not, I believe, be within the legal power of the 
directors to take possession of the bank house 
for that period.” 

“T am quite sure they would not wish it.” 

“Perhaps my assurance on that subject may 
be of more avail. At any rate they will not re- 
move me. I should not have troubled you on this 
subject were it not that your position in the bank 
must be affecied more or less.” 

“T suppose that I could do the work for six 
months,” said Philip Hughes. 

But this was a view of the case which did not 
at all suit Mr. Greenmantle’s mind. His own 
duties at Plumplington had been, to his think- 
ing, the most important ever confided to a bank 
manager. There was a peculiarity about Plump- 
lington of which no one knew the intricate de- 
tails but himself. The man did not exist who 
could do the work as he had done it. But still 
he had determined to go, and the work must be 
intrusted to some man of lesser competence. “I 
should think it probable,” he said, “that some 
confidential cierk will be sent over from Barclies- 
ter. Your youth, Mr. Hughes, is against you. It 
is not for me to say what line the directors may 
determine to take.” 

“T know the people better than any one in Bar- 
chester can do.” 

“Just so. But you will excuse me if I say you 
may for that reason be the less efficient. I have 
thought it expedient, however, to tell you of my 
views. If you have any steps that you wish to 
take, you can now take them.” 

Then Mr. Greenmantle paused, and had appar- 
ently brought the meeting to an end. But there 
was still something which he wished to say. He 
did think that by a word spoken in due season— 
by a strong, determined word—he might succeed 
in putting an end to this young man’s vain and 
ambitious hopes. He did not wish to talk to the 
young man about his daughter; but, if the strong 
word might avail, here was the opportunity. “ Mr. 
Hughes,” he began. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“There is a subject on which perhaps it would 
be well that I should be silent.” Philip, who 
knew the manager thoroughly, was now aware of 
what was coming, and thought it wise that he 
should say nothing at the moment. “I do not 
know that any good can be done by speaking of 
it.” Philip still held his tongue. “It is a mat- 
ter, no doubt, of extreme delicacy—of the most 
extreme delicacy, I may say. If I go abroad as 
I intend, I shall as a matter of course take with 
me—Miss Greenmantle.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“T shall take with me—Miss Greenmantle. It 
is not to be supposed that when I go abroad for 
a prolonged sojourn in foreign parts, I should 
leave—Miss Greenmantle behind me.” 

“No doubt she will accompany you.” 

“Miss Greenmantle wil#ecompany me. And 
it is not improbable that my prolonged residence 
may in her case be—still further prolonged. It 
may be possible that she should link her lot in 
life to some gentleman whom she may meet in 
those realms.” 

“T hope not,” said Philip. 

“JT do not think that you are justified, Mr. 
Hughes, in hoping anything in reference to my 
daughter’s fate in life.” 

“ All the same, I do.” 

“Tt is very—very—I do not wish to use strong 
language, and therefore I will not say imperti- 
nent.” 

“What am I to do when you tell me that she 
is to marry a foreigner?” 

“T never said so. I never thought so. A 
foreigner! Good heavens! I spoke of a gentle- 
man whom she might chance to meet in those 
realms. Of course I meant an English gentle- 
man.” 

“The truth is, Mr. Greenmantle, I don't want 
your daughter to marry any one unless she can 
marry me.” 

“A most selfish proposition.” 

“Tt’s a sort of matter in which a man is apt to 
be selfish, and it’s my belief that if she were 
asked she’d say the same thing. Of course you 
can take her abroad, and you can keep her there 
as long as you please.” 

“T can; and I mean to do it.” 

“T am utterly powerless to prevent you, and so 
is she. In this contention between us I have 
only one point in my favor.” 

“You have no point in your favor, sir.” 

“The young lady’s good wishes. If she be not 
on my side—why, then I am nowhere. In that 
case you needn’t trouble yourself to take her out 
of Plumplington. But if—” 

“You may withdraw, Mr, Hughes,” said the 
banker, “The interview is over.” Then Philip 
Hughes withdrew, but as he went he shut the 
door after him in a very confident manner. 








CHAPTER VI. 
THE YOUNG LADIES ARE TO BE TAKEN ABROAD. 


How should Philip Hughes see Emily before 
she had been carried away to “foreign parts” by 
her stern father? As he regarded the matter, it 
was absolutely imperative that he should do so. 
If she should be made to go, in her father’s present 
state of mind, without having reiterated her vows, 
she might be persuaded by that foreign-living Eng- 
lish gentleman whom she would find abroad to 
give him her hand. Emily had no doubt confess- 
ed her love to Philip, but she had not done so in 
that bold, unshrinking manner which had been 
natural to Polly Peppercorn. And her lover felt 
it to be incumbent upon him to receive some re- 
newal of her assurance before she was taken away 
for a prolonged residence abroad. But there was 
a difficulty as to this. If he were to knock at 
the door of the private house and ask for Miss 
Greenmantle, the servant, though she was in truth 
Philip’s friend in the matter, would not dare to 
show him up. The whole household were afraid 
of Mr. Greenmantle, and would receive any hint 
that his will was to be set aside with absolute dis- 
may. So Philip at last determined to take the 
bull by the horns and force his way into the draw- 
ing-room. Mr. Greenmantle could not be made 
more hostile than he was; and then it was quite 
on the cards that he might be kept in ignorance 
of the intrusion, When, therefore, the banker 
was sitting in his own more private room, Philip 
passed through from the bank into the house, 
and made his way upstairs with no one to an- 
nounce him. 

\. ith no one to announce him he passed straight 
through into the drawing-room, and found Emily 
sitting very melancholy over a half-knitted stock- 
ing. It had been commenced with an idea that 
it might perhaps be given to Philip, but as her 
father’s stern severity had been announced, she 
had given up that fond idea, and had increased 
the size, so as to fit it for the paternal foot. 
“‘Good gracious! Philip,” she exclaimed; “ how 
on earth did you get here?” 

“T came upstairs from the bank.” 

“Oh yes, of course. But did you not tell Mary 
that you were coming ?” 

“T should never have been let up had I dome 
so. Mary has orders not to let me put my foot 
within the house.” 

“ You ought not to have come; indeed you ought 
not.” 

“ And I was to let you go abroad without see- 
ing you! Was that what I ought to have done? 
It might be that I should never see you again. 
Only think what my condition must be.” 

“Ts not mine twice worse ?” 

“T do not know. If it be twice worse than 
mine, then Iam the happiest man in all the world.” 

“Oh, Philip, what do you mean ?” 

“Tf you will assure me of your love—” 

“T have assured you.” 

“Give me another assurance, Emily,” he said, 
sitting down beside her on the sofa. But she 
started up quickly to her feet. ‘“ When you gave 
me the assurance before, then—then—” 

“One assurance such as that ought to be quite 
enough.” 

“ But you are going abroad.” 

“ That can make no difference.” 

“Your father says that you will meet there 
some Englishman who will—” 

“My father knows nothing about it. I shall 
meet no Englishman and no foreigner, at least 
none that I shall care about. You oughtn’t to 
get such an idea into your head.” 

“That’s all very well, but how am I to keep 
such ideas out? Of course there will be men 
over there; and if you come across some idle 
young fellow who has not his bread to earn as 
[ do, won’t it be natural that you should listen 
to him ?” 

“ No, it won’t be natural.” 

“Tt seems to me to be so. What have I got 
that you should continue to care for me ?” 

“You have my word, Philip. Is that nothing ?” 
She had now seated herself on a chair away from 
the sofa, and he, feeling at the time some special 
anxiety to get her into his arms, threw himself 
down on his knees before her, and seized her by 
both her hands, At that moment the door of 
the drawing-room was opened, and Mr. Green- 
mantle appeared within the room. Philip Hughes 
could not get up quick enough to return from his 
feet the furious anger of the look which was 
thrown on him. There was a difficulty even in 
disembarrassing himself of poor Emily’s hands, 
so that she, to her father, seemed to be almost 
equally a culprit with the young man. She ut- 
tered a slight scream, and then he very gradually 
rose to his legs. 

“Emily,” said the angry father, “ retire at once 
to your chamber.” 

“ But, papa, I must explain.” 

“Retire at once to your chamber, miss. As 
for this young man, I do not know whether the 
laws of his country will not punish him for this 
intrusion.” 

Emily was terribly frightened by this allusion 
to her country’s laws. “He has done nothing, 
papa; indeed he has done nothing.” 

“‘ His very presence here, and on his knees !—is 
that nothing? Mr. Hughes, I desire that you will 
retire. Your presence in the bank is required. 
I lay upon you my strict order never again to 
presume to come through that door. Where is 
the servant who announced you ?” 

“No servant announced me.” 

“ And did you dare to force your way into my 
private house and into my daughter’s presence 
unannounced? It is indeed time that I should 
take her abroad to undergo a prolonged residence 
in some foreign parts. But the laws of the coun- 
try which you have outraged will punish you, 
In the mean time, why do you not withdraw ? 
Am I to be obeyed ?” 

“T have just one word which I wish to say to 
Miss Greenmantle.” 





“Not a word. Withdraw, I tell you, sir; 
withdraw to the bank. There your presence is 
required ; here it will never be needed,” 

“ Good-by, Emily,” he said, putting out his hand 
in his vain attempt to take hers. 

“ Withdraw, I tell you.” And Mr. Greenman- 
tle, with all the stiffness of the poker apparent 
about him, backed poor young Philip Hughes 
through the doorway on to the staircase, and then 
banged the door behind him. Having done this, 
he threw himself on to the sofa, and hid his face 
with his hands. He wished it to be understood 
that the honor of his family had been altogeth- 
er disgraced by the lightness of his daughter’s 
conduct. 

But his daughter did not see the matter quite 
in the same light. Though she lacked something 
of that firmness of manner which Polly Pepper- 
corn was prepared to exhibit, she did not intend 
to be altogether trodden on. ‘“ Papa,” she said, 
“why do you do that?” 

“Good heavens !” 

““Why do you cover up your face ?” 

“That a daughter of mine should have behaved 
so disgracefully !” 

“T haven’t behaved disgracefully, papa.” 

“ Admitting a young man surreptitiously to my 
drawing-room !” 

“T didn’t admit him; he walked in.” 

“And on his knees! I found him on his 
knees.” 

“T didn’t put him there, 
because—because—” 

“ Because what ?” he demanded. 

“ Because he is my lover. I didn’t tell him to 
come ; but of course he wanted to see me before 
we went away.” 

“He shall see you no more.” 

“Why shouldn’t he see me? He’s a very good 
young man, and I am very fond of him. That’s 
just the truth.” 

“ You shall be taken away for a prolonged re- 
sidence in foreign parts before another week has 
passed over your head.” 

“ Dr. Freeborn quite approves of Mr. Hughes,” 
pleaded Emily. But the plea at the present mo- 
ment was of no avail. Mr, Greenmantle in his 
present frame of mind was almost as angry with 
Dr. Freeborn as with Emily or Philip Hughes. 
Dr. Freeborn was joined in this frightful conspir- 
acy against him. 

“TI do not know,” said he, grandiloquently, 
“that Dr. Freeborn has any right to interfere 
with the private affairs of my family. Dr. Free- 
born is simply the Rector of Plumplington, no- 
thing more.” 

“He wants to see the people around him all 
happy,” said Emily. 

“‘ He won’t see me happy,” said Mr. Greenman- 
tle, with awful pride. 

“He always wishes to have family quarrels 
settled before Christmas.” 

“He sha’n’t settle anything for me.” Mr. 
Greenmantle, as he so expressed himself, deter* 
mined to maintain his own independence. “ Why 
is he to interfere with my family quarrels because 
he’s the Rector of Plumplington? I never heard 
of such a thing. When I shall have taken up 
my residence in foreign parts he will have no 
right to interfere with me.” 

“But, papa, he will be my clergyman all the 
same.” 

“He won’t be mine, I can tell him that. And 
as for settling things by Christmas, it is all non- 
sense. Christmas, except for going to church 
and taking the sacrament, is no more than any 
other day.” 

“Oh, papa !” 

“Well, my dear, I don’t quite mean that. 
What I do mean is that Dr. Freeborn has no more 
right to interfere with my family at this time of 
the year than at any other. And when you're 
abroad—which you will be before Christmas— 
you'll find that Dr. Freeborn will have nothing 
to say to you there.” “ You had better begin to 
pack up at once,” he said, on the following day. 

“Pack up ?” 

“Yes, pack up. I shall take you first to Lon- 
don, where you will stay for a day or two. You 
will go by the afternoon train to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow !” 

“T will write and order beds to-day.” 

“ But where are we to go?” 

“ That will be made known to you in due time,” 
said Mr. Greenmantle. 

“But Pve got no clothes,” said Emily. 

“France is a land in which ladies delight to 
buy their dresses.” 

“ But I shall want all manner of things—boots 
and under-clothing, and—and linen, papa.” 

“ They have all those things in France.” 

“But they won’t fit me. I always have my 
things made to fit me. And I haven’t got any 
boxes.” 

“Boxes! What boxes? work-boxes ?” 

“To put my thingsin. I can’t pack up unless 
I’ve got something to pack them in. As to going 
to-morrow, papa, it’s quite impossible. Of course 
there are people I must say good-by to. The 
Freeborns—” 

“Not the slightest necessity,” said Mr. Green- 
mantle. “Dr. Freeborn will quite understand 
the reason. As to boxes, you won’t want the 
boxes till you’ve bought the things to put in 
them.” 

“ But, papa, I can’t go without taking a quan- 
tity of things with me. I can’t get everything 
new ; and then I must have my dresses made to 
fit me.” She was very lachrymose, very piteous, 
and full of entreaties ; but still she knew what she 
was about. As the result of the interview, Mr. 
Greenmantle did almost acknowledge that they 
could not depart for a prolonged residence abroad 
on the morrow, 

Early on the foliowing morning Polly Pep- 
percorn came to call. For the last month she 


Of course he came 


had stuck to her resolution—that she and Miss 
Greenmantle belonged to different sets in society, 
and could not be brought together, as Polly had 
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determined to wear her second-rate dresses in 
preparation for a second-rate marriage—and this 
visit was supposed to be something altogether 
out of the way. It was clearly a visit with a 
cause,as it was made at eleven o'clock in the 
morning. ‘Oh, Miss Greenmantle,” she said, “I 
hear that you’re going away to France—you and 
your papa—quite at once,” 

“ Who has told you?” 

“ Well, I can’t quite say, but it has come round 
through Dr. Freeborn.” 

Dr. Freeborn had in truth told Mr. Pepper- 
corn with the express view of exercising what 
influence he possessed so as to prevent the rapid 
emigration of Mr. Greenmantle. And Mr. Pep- 
percorn had told his daughter, threatening her 
that something of the same kind would have to 
happen in his own family if she proved obstinate 
about her lover, “It’s the best thing going,” 
said Mr. Peppercorn, “when a girl is upsetting 
and determined to have her own way.” To this 
Polly made no reply, but came away early on the 
following morning, so as to converse with her late 
friend Miss Greenmantle. 

“Papa says so; but you know it’s quite im- 
possible.” 

“ What is Mr. Hughes to do?” asked Polly, in 
a whisper. 

“T don’t know what anybody is to do. It’s 
dreadful, the idea of going away from home in 
this sudden manner.” 

“ Tndeed it is.” 

“T can’t do it. Only think, Polly, when I talk 
to him about clothes, he tells mé I’m to buy dress- 
es in some foreign town. He knows nothing 
about a woman’s clothes; nor yet a man’s, for 
the matter of that. Fancy starting to-morrow 
for six months! It’s the sort of thing that Ida 
Pfeiffer used to do.” 

“T didn’t know her,” said Polly. 

“She was a great traveller, and went about ev- 
erywhere almost without anything. I don’t know 
how she managed it, but I’m sure that I can’t.” 

“Dr. Freeborn says that he thinks it’s all non- 
sense.” As Polly said this she shook her head, and 
looked uncommonly wise. Emily, however, made 
no immediate answer. Could it be true that Dr. 
Freeborn had thus spoken of her father? Emi- 
ly did think that it was all nonsense, but she had 
not yet brought herself to express her thoughis 
openly. “To tell the truth, Miss Greenmantle,” 
continued Polly, “Dr. Freeborn thinks that Mr. 
Hughes ought to be allowed to have his own way.” 
In answer to this Emily could bring herself to 
say nothing; but she declared to herself that 
since the beginning of things Dr. Freeborn had 
always been as near an angel as any old gentle- 
man could be. “ And he says that it’s quite out 
of the question that you should be carried off in 
this way.” 

“‘T suppose I must do what papa tells me.” 

“Well, yes. I don’t know quite about that. 
I’m all for doing everything that papa likes, but 
when he talks of taking me to France I know 
I’m not going. Lord love you! he couldn’t talk 
to anybody there.” Emily began to remember 
that her father’s proficiency in the French lan- 
guage was not very great. “ Neither could I, for 
the matter of that,” continued Polly. “Of course 
I learned it at school, but when one can only 
read words very slowly, one can’t talk them at 
all. I’ve tried it, and I know it. A precious 
figure father and I would make finding our way 
about France.” 

“Does Mr. Peppercorn think of going ?” asked 
Emily. 

“ He says so—if I won’t drop Jack Hollycombe. 
Now I don’t mean to drop Jack Hollycombe; 
not for father nor for any one. It’s only Jack 
himself can make me do that.” 

“He won’t, I suppose.” 

“T don’t think he will. Now it’s absurd, you 
know, the idea of our papas both carrying us off 
to France because we've got lovers in Plumpling- 
ton. How all the-world would laugh at them! 
You tell your papa what my papa is saying, and 
Dr. Freeborn thinks that that will prevent him. 
At any rate, if I were you, I wouldn't go and buy 
anything in a hurry. Of course you’ve got to 
think of what would do for married life.” 

“Oh dear no!” exclaimed Emily. 

“At any rate, I should keep my mind fixed 
upon it. Dr. Freeborn says that there’s no know- 
ing how things may turn out.” Having finished 
the purport of her embassy, Polly took her leave 
without even having offered one kiss to her 
friend. 

Dr. Freeborn had certainly been very sly in in- 
stigating Mr. Peppercorn to proclaim his inten- 
tion of following the example of his neighbor 
the banker. 

“ Papa,” said Emily, when her father came in 
to luncheon, “ Mr. Peppercorn is going to take 
his daughter to foreign parts.” 

“What for?” 

“T believe he means to reside there for a 
time.” 

“What nonsense! He reside in France! He 
wouldn’t know what to do with himself for an 
hour. I never heard anything like it. Because 
I am going to France, is all Plumplington to fol- 
low me? What is Mr. Peppercorn’s reason for 
going to France?’ Emily hesitated; but Mr. 
Greenmantle pressed the question: “ What object 
can such a man have ?” 

“T suppose it’s about his daughter,” said 
Emily. 

Then the truth flashed upon Mr. Greenmantle’s 
mind, and he became aware that he must, at any 
rate for the present, abandon the idea. Then, 
too, there came across him some vague notion 
that Dr. Freeborn had instigated Mr. Peppercorn, 
and an idea of the object with which he had 
done so. 

“Papa,” said Emily that afternoon, “am I to 
get the trunks I spoke about ?” 

“ What trunks ?” 

“To put my things in, papa. I must have 
trunks if I am to go abroad for any length of 








time. And you will want a large portmanteau. 
You would get it much better in London than 
you would at Plumplington.” But here Mr. 
Greenmantle told his daughter that she need not 
at present trouble her mind about either his trav- 
elling gear or her own. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





TANGIER. 
See illustrations on page 733. 


FP .ANGIER, the principal northern sea-port of 
Morocco, though only five days’ journey by 
water from London, and only separated by a nar- 
row channel from Gibraltar and Spain, is com- 
paratively rarely visited by English travellers. 

The town itself is, to be sure, neither so large 
nor so gorgeous as some of its Oriental sisters, 
but it possesses many quaint and excellent spe- 
cimens of Moorish architecture, and is inhabited 
by a very ancient and interesting race of people. 

The surrounding country is fertile and pictur- 
esque, the climate is fine and equable, there are 
several comfortable hotels, and every opportuni- 
ty is afforded to enjoy an out-of-door life, and 
to study the manners and customs of this remark- 
able race. 

Steamers leave Gibraltar for Tangier three or 
four times a week, and if the weather be plea- 
sant, the voyager will have a delightful passage, 
skirting the coast of Spain near the historic town 
of Tarifa, with the African Pillars of Hercules 
in sight, then turning southward, and making 
straight for the little bay, on the farther side of 
which lies Tangier, a mass of glistening white 
roofs, on the long slope of a low hill, fronting 
toward Mecca and the East. 

After landing, and undergoing the ordeal of 
the Custom-house, the traveller passes through 
an arched gateway, and climbs a narrow street, 
about ten feet broad, and guiltless of foot pave- 
ment. This street is lined with little one-story 
shops and booths, in each of which squats im- 
passive a dignified and bearded Moor. 

In this thoroughfare is one of the principal 
mosques of the town, the great arched doorway 
of which opens on the main street, while over- 
head rises the graceful spire, with its beautiful 
panels of colored tile-work, its flat turrets, and 
balustrade. 

These little crooked streets of Tangier, though 
not overclean, and in a certain sense monoto- 
nous, possess much that is worthy of attention. 
The arched doorways, the peeps into interior 
courts, the delicate shades of gray and white as 
the sun shines on the whitewashed walls, the 
rich red and brown trimmings round the doors— 
these, contrasted with the blue sky overhead, com- 
bine to make a picture not easily forgotten. Then 
there is plenty of color in the animated part of 
the scene; figures dressed in homespun gowns of 
brown, undyed sheep’s wool, mingled with rich 
embroidered vests and tunics of red, blue, and 
yellow. 

The women of the lower classes in Tangier 
usually go veiled, but in the country districts they 
have less objection to being seen. When voung 
they are often merry -looking and pretty, with 
fine white teeth. They almost all wear bracelets, 
and some of them immense ear-rings. They work 
very hard, carrying excessively heavy burdens, 
and hence they age early. 

The winter climate of Tangier is very agree. 
able, the thermometer ranging during that sea- 
son between 55° and 65° in the daytime (in the 
shade), and between 40° and 50° in the night. 
Most of the rain falls in the winter months, but 
it usually comes down in heavy showers during 
the night, and as a rule the sky is clear and the 
air dry. For serious invalids the east wind, when 
it blows, may be too bracing, but the moment the 
wind stops blowing, the sun asserts his power, 
and the weather resembles that of a specimen 
autumn day. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—( Continued.) 
THE BEGINNING OF FEARS. 


Notnine could make Christopher Garston mo- 
rose ; nor was he easily depressed by misfortune. 
But he was very impatient of it, and found it 
difficult to keep a conscience upon small means. 

These considerations, which she did not blink, 
even to herself, caused Trenna great anxiety of 
mind. Her brother’s letters alarmed her, for she 
felt—though they were far from rose-colored— 
that they represented his affairs in a better light 
than he himself regarded them. When he did 
not write she was still more perturbed in mind ; 
she knew not what evil his silence concealed, nor 
what catastrophe a day might bring forth. 

What had become of her father she knew not. 
It was rumored that he had discharged his serv- 
ants, and left Mogadion. The Grey House was 
shut up. She had seen with her own eyes its 
blinded windows, and marked that air of desola- 
tion which so soon falls on a habitation that has 
lost its tenants. She had never looked for hope 
or help from that quarter, but this outward and 
visible sign of estrangement and desertion ap- 
palled her, 

Weeks passed by, and every time Mrs. Medway 
asked her what was the news from Kit, she found 
it more difficult to answer her. Presently that 
lady received a letter from Frank Meade, the con- 
tents of which, as Trenna easily guessed, were 
intended for her eyes at least as much as for those 
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of their recipient. Frank had returned to town 
after the Christmas holidays, and was hard at 
work. He delighted in his profession, and, be- 
sides, had a motive for his exertion known only 
to himself, though not unsuspected by at least 
one other person. Trenna, indeed, was well con- 
vinced by this time that he had resolved to win 
Maud Medway for his wife. The knowledge of 
it was hard for her to bear, but it had no bitter- 
ness. Such a prize could now never have fallen 
to her own lot. Fortune’s wheel had nothing 
but blanks for her; but she was not one to play 
the dog in the manger. In this matter she made, 
as it were, a double self-sacrifice. Nothing, in 
many ways, would have been more welcome to 
her than that Kit should become Maud’s hus- 
band. But though, as we have seen, she was 
ready at all hazards to advance his interests in 
other directions, she had here drawn the line. 
She did not grudge him the wreck of her own hap- 
piness, but she was resolute to prevent that of 
her friend splitting on the same rock. 

As a brother Kit had many defects, but Trenna 
was content with him. Her love for him was 
such that it condoned all his faults, but it was 
not blind to them; and she could not conceal 
from herself that, after what had happened (so 
she softly put it to herself when thinking of his 
crime), he could not be a fitting husband for 
Maud Medway. He might hold a different opin- 
ion himself, and she readily acquitted him of hav- 
ing any sordid aims with respect to Maud; but 
entertaining as she did the conviction in ques- 
tion, it would, she felt, be a poor return for the 
life-long kindness she had received from her 
friends at The Knoll to play into Kit’s hands in 
this matter. That he rarely lost sight of an ob- 
ject till he had accomplished it she was well 
aware ; nor did his silence on the point of late 
at all persuade her that he had given it up. Nay, 
there were some things in Frank’s letter which 
(though it had no such meaning for others) made 
her suspect that Kit had it stillin his mind. The 
reference to him in the communication to Mrs. 
Medway was as follows: 

“T met Garston in the street the other day, and 
had a long talk with him. He was looking a lit- 
tle thin and pale, I thought, but was in excellent 
spirits. He seemed almost certain of getting a 
good post in the new mining company—proba- 
bly that of London manager, with also a share 
of the contingent profits. He spoke of these last 
very hopefully, though it appears that Cook’s 
Creek is really to be the scene of the company’s 
operations. The old mine, he tells me, has been 
closely surveyed and examined by an expert, 
whose report is very favorable, though it will be 
necessary to expend a considerable sum before 
any material result can be looked for. He said, 
in his briglit way, that though he was begirning 
as ‘an adventurer,’ he would very soon be one of 
the richest men in Cornwall; and, when he next 
comes to Mogadion, expects to be greeted by an 
address from the Corporation, at the very least, 
in acknowledgment of the money that his enter- 
prise will bring into the town. He bade me as- 
sure his old friends at The Knoll, however, that 
no matter how great a capitalist he may become, 
he will always be affable to them; and I am 
bound to add that, so far as I can see, he has suf- 
fered no change in that respect.” 

Between the lines in this little budget of news 
Trenna read many things. First, that Frank had 
made the best of his meeting with her brother to 
cheer her; secondly, that he was breaking to the 
Medways as gently as he could that the enter- 
prise in which Kit was involved was really the 
mine at Cook’s Creek, which every one at Moga- 
dion believed to be worthless; thirdly, that Kit 
had by no means such hopes of success as he 
had boasted to Frank, since he had not ventured 
to confide them to herself; and fourthly, that if 
Fortune should favor him, his first act would be 
t» come down in person and proclaim the fact. 

On the rest of the household at The Knoll the 
news from Kit had precisely the effect which he 
had intended it to have. They were rejoiced to 
hear of his high spirits and great expectations, 
and at once became converts to his views, as re- 
garded, at least, the possibility of Cook’s Creek 
turning out an El Dorado. Kit was far too clev- 
er to be taken in by a mere bubble; he had 
means of informing himsell of the facts of the 
ease which Mr. Penrhyn and the Doctor—wh« 
pooh-poohed the matter as contemptuously as ever 
—did not certainly possess; and that the Creek 
had been bought for hard cash was certainly a 
proof that there was something there besides 
stunes, and a hole in the middle of them. Mark 
hunself became at once a partisan of the enter- 
prise—somewhat to the Rector’s alarm — who 
feared that his affection for his friend might in- 
duce him to give the scheme material assistance. 

“ Kit, my dear Mr. Penrhyn,” contended his old 
pupil, “although energetic, is by no means im- 
prudent, and is the very last man to sink his mon- 
ey in a quicksand.” 

“ At all events, he has no temptation to do so,” 
was the Rector’s dry rejoinder, “‘ because he has 
got none to sink.” 

“ He has his time and talents, which are equal- 
ly valuable,” answered Mark, indignantly. 

“Still, when one has sunk them, there are more 
where they came from: with one’s money it is 
not so. You may take my word for it, Mark, that 
any responsible connection with that Cook’s 
Creek enterprise in the case of a man of means 
will spell Ruin.” 

“If I had ten thousand pounds of my own I 
would advance it cheerfully to further Christo- 
pher Garston’s interests in this or any other way,” 
answered Mark, vehemently; “and if I lost it 
I should still consider myself his debtor.” 

“Then I am glad you have not ten thousand 
pounds, and that your mother is too wise and too 
right-minded to give you ten thousand pence for 
any such object,” returned the Rector. 

Nothing more was said between them, but 


Mark felt that he had been nearer the brink of a 








quarrel with his old tutor than he had ever been 
in his life. The effect of the Rector’s remon- 
strance, or rather of the imprudent terms in 
which it had been couched, was to cause Mark to 
write to Kit, at once offering him all the aid that 
lay in his power both in purse and person. 

To this Kit replied in terms of reciprocal affee- 
tion. “ Your letter gave me infinite pleasure. It 
is not what one’s friends can do for us that gives 
us such pleasure in them, but the conviction of 
their willingness to serve us. Pecuniary help I 
do not need, dear Mark, though I may make some 
use of the personal influence you so kindly offer; 
but encouragement such as your letter gives me is 
most welcome. I am coming down in a day or 
two to Mogadion, but, as it will be on business, I 
can not accept, that is, as a lodger, the hospital- 
ity of The Knoll, but must make the Crown my 
head-quarters. Until then, and forever after- 
ward, I am your affectionate friend.” 

The same post brought a letter from Kit to 
Trenna, written in exuberant spirits, and inclos- 
ing the prospectus of the new company, “ now 
complete, save that it wants the name of a local 
magnate or two; you will observe how it differs 
from that which afforded Mr. Penrhyn so much 
amusement.” And indeed there was now quite a 
long list of directors, among which, underlined with 
red ink to draw her special attention to it, was the 
name of Braithwaite Brothers, Lombard Street. 
Moreover, there was some information concern- 
ing the mine itself which had not appeared in 
the previous draft, or, as Kit termed it, the pilot 
balloon. 

“ Operations have already commenced at Cook’s 
Creek. The report of the local engineer is all that 
can be desired. It has been found practicable to 
utilize some of the old machinery, which has 
greatly reduced the original estimate of the work- 
ing expenses. The first output may be confident- 
ly looked for in a few weeks.” 

It was this part of the prospectus (which she 
folded up and put aside without speaking of it) 
that most attracted Trenna’s attention. As it 
happened, Mrs. Medway and Maud were going to 
lunch that day at General Munden’s, an expedi- 
tion which she had declined to join upon the 
ground of indisposition (she was “ indisposed” in- 
deed for any such visiting), so that, supposing 
she could get rid of Mark, which would hardly 
be difficult, she would have almost the whole day 
to herself. 

No sooner was the pony-carriage that convey- 
ed the two ladies out of sight than Trenna 
equipped herself for the walk she had in her 
mind; it was of considerable length, and she 
would lose her lunch by starting so early. She 
stepped into the dining-room on her way out to 
make a depredation on the biseuit tin. She did 
not see that Mark was sitting there behind the 
fire-screen, and his unexpected observation, “ Eat, 
but don’t pocket,” filled her with such confusion 
as to give her the appearance of one convicted 
of an actual crime. 

“ Who would have thought of seeing you here ?” 
she ejaculated. 

“That is what they all say when the police- 
man detects them in flagrante delicto,” returned 
Mark. “Iam here on guard; but if I once set 
to work at my book I should forget you. My 
instructions are to make myself agreeable to 
Miss Trenna Garston, and on no account to let 
her mope, or leave the house without my com- 
pany. I’ve given myself a holiday from my mag- 
num opus for that very purpose.” 

“ But Lam going a long walk, Mark ; much too 
long for your taste.” 

“Never mind; if I walk till I drop, I shall 
walk with you. I am not going to neglect the 
history for mere enjoyment at the fireside. 
Come on.” 

It was plain that Mark had nerved himself for 
self-sacrifice; and when for once and away a 
man does that, he doesn’t like to be disappointed 
Trenna hesitated a moment, then answered grave- 
ly, as if to some question in her own mind, rath- 
er than to her companion: “ Perhaps it will be 
better so. Let us go together, then, to Cook's 
Creek.” 

as ss 
CHAPTER XXXYV. 
COOK’S CREEK. 

Ir sometimes happens, although a woman may 
be young and fair, agreeable to a man in many 
ways, and enjoying his esteem and regard, that 
that man says to himself, when thinking of her, 
“Now if there was not another woman in the 
world, I could never marry that woman.” 

I doubt whether, under the same circumstanges, 
a woman ever goes quite so far as respects one of 
the other sex; but a similar feeling is neverthe- 
less experienced. She regards him readily enough 
as a friend, and even as a brother, but carefully 
abstains from picturing him to herself as a lover. 
Without being at all repugnant to one another, 
there may be something, in short, wanting in 
man or woman, whether it is of earthly or divine, 
without which there can be no mutual flaine 
However warm may be the friendship between 
them (indeed, the greater the friendship, strange 
to say, the stronger is this feeling of reeoil), it is 
never transmuted into the least atom of love. 

Thus it was with Mark Medway and Trenna 
Garston. Thrown together early in life, they had, 
as children, regarded one another as brother and 
sister, and subsequent familiarity had only 
strengthened them in that relation. Mark, in 
deed, had only looked at one woman in his life 
with eyes of love, and of that, as we know, he 
had bitterly repented; and though Trenna was 
dear to him on her own account, she was dearer 
to him as Kit’s sister, who, in his absence, as was 
just now the case, reminded him in her every 
glance and motion of his beloved friend. If 
Trenna, on the other hand, had been compelled 
to reveal what she thought of Mark, she would 
“ave confessed she liked him best as the stanch 
ally and admirer of her brother. She knew him, 
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“HE WAS A TALL, STOUT, VULGAR-LOOKING FELLOW, WITH BLACK 


indeed, to be good and honest and kind, which 
was a sufficient passport to her affections, but he 
was too much of a dreamer to suit her woman’s 
fancy. There was not enough stuff in him to 
make her ideal of what a man should be. 

Under these circumstances, there was not the 
least danger in the way of flirtation in the fact of 
these two young people being left alone together, 
or in their undertaking the long and lonely walk 
which lay before them in each other’s company, 
for, as Dr. Meade had said, Cook’s Creek was a 
very out-of-the-way spot, approached by roads 
leading nowhere else, save to-a few homesteads, 
and passing over desolate wolds and moors. It 
was more practicable in winter than in symmer, 
for the frost made the morasses passable, and 
the blasts dried and withered the rank grasses ; 
but anything more dreary and lonesome than the 
landscape in its February garb it was difficult to 
imagine. It did not rain, but the sky was heavy 
and dull, and the chill wind had “ built up every- 
where an under-roof of doleful gray.” Here and 
there, in some spot even more unfrequented than 
the rest of the way, they put up a solitary snipe, 
but otherwise, above,around, beneath them, there 
was no sign of life. 

“There are not many distractions hereabouts 
to tempt Kit’s miners from their work,” observed 
Mark, as they climbed the last treeless hill that 
lay between them and their journey’s end. They 
had talked at intervals on many subjects on their 
way, and of course of Kit, but, as if by mutual 
consent, the topic of the mine had up to this mo- 
ment been avoided. They had both their doubts 
of it; Trenna had even a secret doubt of its ex- 
istence. They were like two doctors called in to 
consult together on some precarious case, and 
travelling in company, whe prudently refrain from 
speaking on the matter in hand till they have seen 
the patient. 

It had not been Trenna’s intention to ask Mark’s 
opinion on Kit’s new venture. He had volunteer- 
ed, and even insisted on bearing her company to 
the scene of its operations, and must now needs 
have his say; and on the whole she was glad of 
it, for it would give her an opportunity, such as 
she could searcely have hoped for, of giving him 
her views on the matter, 

As regarded her own fortunes in the future, Kit 
was welcome to take his own way in the world, 
with whatever consequences it might be fraught ; 
but she was resolutely determined that no mem- 
ber of that loving household at The Knoll should 
suffer through his recklessness or imprudence. 

That “ Kit’s miners,” in her companion’s re- 
marks, jarred upon her; it seemed to imply that 
the whole enterprise owed its being to her brother, 
which, though it was only too likely that it did, 
she was ill pleased should be taken for granted. 

“You must remember, Mark, that Kit is less 
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master than man here,” she answered, reproving- 
ly; “it requires capital to start an undertaking 
of this kind, and he has no knowledge of mining 
matters. He must needs, therefore, be in the 
hands of others. It would be hard indeed to hold 
him responsible should the affair be a failure.” 

“ Let us hope, however, it will not be a failvre,” 
replied Mark, cheerfully. “ Here we are at the 
top of the hill. Now, whereabouts is the mine, I 
wonder.” 

If he expected to see chimneys and store- 
honses, and the whole landscape before him a 
human ant-hill of bustle and handiwork, he must 
have wondered very much. 

Beneath them a valley of considerable extent 
sloped down to the sea. On one side of it had 
stood a wood, but this had been cut down (per- 
haps to make the ship that had never gone to 
sea), save a few large stumps, looking like gigan- 
tic toadstools. The earth appeared to produce 
nothing but large stones, which grew very fine 
and large indeed when it neared the beach. In 
the midst of them, after much searching, the eye 
fell upon a little hut, from the chimney of which 
smoke was issuing. This was the office of the 
Cook’s Creek Mining Company; a large black 
speck beside it was the mine. 

“There doesn’t seem to be much going on,” 
observed Mark. “ Perhaps it’s the dinner hour.” 

Trenna answered nothing; that one glance from 
the hill-top had been enough for her. The Cook’s 
Creek Mine was a “sham and a delusion,” and 
only too probably “asnare.” It bore failure upon 
the face of it, if that ean be called failure which 
resulted from so impotent an attempt at success. 

“ Perhaps the workmen are in the mine,” sug- 
gested Mark. 

“ Perhaps,” she answered, wearily; “let us go 
down to it.” 

In her secret heart she began to doubt whether 
there was a mine—whether the hole was deep 
enough to conceal any workmen. Was it possi- 
ble that a mere prospectus, however glowing, 
with such material as this to work upon, or to 
pretend to work upon, could deceive anybody ? 
Certainly not, if any intending subscriber to the 
undertaking should come to look at his proposed 
investment with his own eyes. But would they 
come to look at it? She remembered that it was 
pointed out among the superior attractions of the 
mine that it was not in South America, as other 
mines were,in which the public were only too 
often induced to sink their hard-earned gains, 
but in their native land, open to the investigation 
of every one. “We court investigation,” said 
the prospectus, But how unlikely it was that the 
invitation should be accepted! The place was 
nine miles from Mogadion, and totally unknown 
to the majority of its inhabitants ; it was five hun- 
dred miles from London, where the greater part 








WHISKERS WHICH MET IN A ‘NEWGATE FRILL’ UNDER HIS CHIN.” 


of its “adventurers” resided. For one that would 
take the journey to the mine, a hundred would 
take the printed representations on trust. To 
the agricultural eye the spot was worthless; but 
to the commercial eye—or to that not uncommon 
variety of it that looks to profits without regard 
to principle—the situation had its advantages. 
It was admirably adapted for the proceedings of 
a bubble company. 

As they drew near to the hut a man in broad- 
cloth emerged from it, smoking a cigar. He was 
a tall, stout, vulgar-looking fellow, with black 
whiskers which met in a “ Newgate frill” under 
his chin. He took off his hat, in compliment, 
presumably, to Trenna’s presence, with an exag- 
gerated bow, as they drew near. 

“T beg pardon,” he said, in a pompous voice, 
addressing Mark, “but you are doubtless un- 
aware that you are trespassing. This is the pro- 


| perty of the Cook’s Creek Mining Company, of 





which I am the humble representative.” 

“The engineer ?” inquired Mark, with a smile 
he could not suppress at the idea of the right of 
way through such a wilderness being disputed. 

““No, the local agent. My name is Archibald 
Martin, at your service.” 

“Dear me! if you had not told me that,” said 
Mark, simply, “I could have sworn your name 
was Brabazon. I seem to remember you quite 
weil at Ludlow’s,” 

“T never was at Ludlow in my life, Mr. Med- 
way ; there must be some mistake. Perhaps you 
have made another in coming to the Creek for 
shares ; that is altogether irregular. Your ap- 
plication must be made in writing to the direct- 
ors in Lombard Street.” 

“We had no intention of that kind, I assure 
you,” answered Mark, dryly. “Our motive, I 
must confess, was mere curiosity. We wished 
to see the works.” 

“ At present that is impossible,” returned the 
agent. “ Everything is just now in embryo. The 
plant has not yet come down from London.” 

Trenna, who, thanks to her brother, was not 
altogether ignorant of slang terms, thought to 
herself: “There I disagree with you. If Kit was 
here, and an independent witness, he would be 
the first to recognize ‘the plant’ from London.” 

“T am sorry our visit has been paid so early,” 
said Mark, civilly, “ but we have come a long dis- 
tance. I hope you will let us see what there is 
to be seen.” 

“T dare not do it, sir,” exclaimed the agent, 





| throwing up a pair of large fat hands adorned 


with rings ; “it is contrary to orders. Any inves- 
tigation of the works in their present unfinished 
state would give you a most unfavorable and 
false impression.” 

“There is something in that,” admitted Mark, 
who was by no means anxious to spy out the 





nakedness of the land: since Kit was concerned 
in the undertaking, he was averse to be convinced 
of its worthlessness. It was characteristic of him 
to prefer to hope for the best rather than to learn 
the worst. 

“Perhaps if you knew my name, Mr. Martin,” 
said Trenna, quietly, “ you would reconsider your 
decision. I am Miss Garston, sister to Mr. Chris- 
topher Garston, who is connected with the mine, 
I believe.” 

“Indeed!” The agent looked at her with great 
curiosity. “So you are the Miss Trenna of whom 
I have often heard my friend Garston speak.” 

Mark turned crimson with anger: first, that he 
should speak of Kit as his friend ; secondly, that 
he should have addressed Kit's sister so familiar- 
ly. Of this, however, Mr. Martin perceived no- 
thing; his eyes were riveted upon Trenna. “To 
be sure,” he continued, ‘ you are as like Christo- 
pher Garston as one pea is like another. I ought 
to have known you for his sister at first sight.” 
Notwithstanding his recognition of her, however, 
he still hesitated to comply with her request. 
Trenna guessed the reason: he was wondering 
whether she possessed her brother’s confidence, 
whether it would be safe to show her the poor 
beginnings of the Cook’s Creek venture. 

‘“*My brother has no secrets from me, Mr. Mar- 
tin,” she said, smiling. ‘“ Mr. Medway here is his 
intimate friend; we are both Cornish bred, and 
do not expect to see in a new mine all the ap- 
purtenances of the Great Devon Consols or the 
Botallack.” 

“Well, well, if you must, you must,” returned 
the agent; “but it’s like showing you a clock 
without the works—there are really no works. 
A few men are performing the mere preliminary 
operations ; that is all.” 

He led the way to the back of the hut, where 
a great hole was gaping; it was sunk to the 
depth of about thirty feet or so, where it became 
filled up with rubbish. “All that has to come 
out, of course, It will be done in a few days, as 
soon as the machinery arrives. The lodes are 
known to be very rich, The eyes of the mine 
have never been picked out.” 

Trenna knew that this was the technical 
expression for the lodes left in a mine to furnish 
a steady supply of ore when other parts of it 
should prove unproductive; but Mr. Martin, she 
observed, used the phrase as her parrot would 
have done; he was evidently proud of the pos- 
session of it. ‘ We have the eyes to begin with, 
till we get our ordinary output, which it is esti- 
mated will be enormous,” he went on. Trenna 


nodded, but added to herself, “‘ This is no miner: 
how could Kit be so foolish as to send such a 
man down here—with a velvet waistcoat and a 
gold chain, too—to play his part so ill?” 

(ro BE OONTLNUED,] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XV., NO. 46, 








ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. M. B.—A gentleman’s button-hole bouquet should 
be very small; one rose-bud is considered very appro- 
priate, but there is no reason why a green leaf should 
not accompany it. 

Sunsoriser.—You can have your velveteen made up 
as a long pelisse, or as a mantilla with square sleeves, 
long mantilla fronts, and shorter back, with box pleats 
on the tournure, and use chenille fringe or a fur bor- 
der for trimming. If you object to buying trimming, 
you should have a fitted jacket with merely cord on 
the edge. Your ideas about the dress are good. 

Aw Op Svnsoriser.—Alter your cloth dress to re- 
semble the tailor-made cloth suits described in the 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 38, Vol. XV. The 
sacque will answer if made into a Jersey shape, and 
save the purchase of velvet or plush. A felt turban or 
a small felt bonnet of dark green, trimmed with velvet 
and cocks’ feathers, would be appropriate with it. 
Get blue cashmere or else Jersey cloth for a basque to 
wear with your blue skirt. The Greek over-skirt is 
looped high on the left side. Chamois gloves come 
only in écru and brown shades. 





HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
MENTAL AND BODILY EXHAUSTION, ETC. 
Dr. G. Katsxe, Indianapolis, Ind., says: “I have 

prescribed it for dyspepsia, impotency, and mental 

and bodily exhaustion; and in all cases it has given 
general satisfaction. ”—{ Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that can not but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Indorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Joun Pernir, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. } 





Tur most fashionable perfume powder for handker- 
chiefs and letter paper is Caswell, Massey & Co.'s 
Violet Orris, 1121 Broadway.—[Adv.] 





ADV HRLISHM KLN'L'S. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Hass. 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH ) 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 

OFFICES j 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
ekill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt retarn of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“waves.” 


The remarkable enccess o! 
this charming article of rc: 
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NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
os ae 0, Box kK 1654, New York, 


Send $1, $2, $8, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, = up clegant- 


ly and strictly pure, suit- 
able for prsogete, Refers to all Chicago. Address €. F. 
GUNTHE ER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


FREE BY RETURN MAIi—A full description of 
Moopy’s New TaiLor oo Gn of Drauss 
Currine, D. W, Moody &Co, 31 W. Cincinnati,O, 














0.6: GUNTHER SOM 


Seal-skin Sacqnes and Cloaks ; 
Far-lined Garments : 
Fur Trimmings, Mufis, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Duraiity 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TO PRESERVE HEALTH 


Use SMITH’S Patent Perforated 
BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS, 
They are priceless to ladies and gen- 

tlemen with weak lungs, and no 

CASE OF PNEUMONIA 

was ever known where these gar- 
ments were worn, They also pre- 
vent COLDS, RHEUMATISM, and 
all kindred diseases. 

Recommended by all physicians. 

American Institute premium for 
fourteen consecutive years. For sale 
everywhere. Send for circulars. 

-D. C. HALL & CO., 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
86 LEONARD ST., New York. 


ART NEEDLEWORK, 


An Illustrated Book, containing the instructions 2, n 
at the Royal School for Art Needlework at South 
Kensington, England. Sent by mail to any address 
or 50 cents, by 8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 

Our Catalogue of transferring designs for this work 
sent free. 
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34 East 
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With the Wave. Without the Wave. 
The above illustration, taken from life, shows the 
wonderful effect the Water Wave or Perfection has 
on the wearer-—young or old. The unparalleled suc- 
cess of this charming front coiffure has caused a 
deluge of poor imitations, andI therefore warrant 
that those bought at my establishment will remain 
constantly in their natural wave. A specialty in 
ray and white haif, an enormous assortment of the 
nest query of French Hair, and the most artistic 
style of make in Wigs, Curls, Roman Braids, Grecian 
Knots, Switches, beautiful Chignons. Also a full 
line of the finest cosme tiques: Fountain of Beauty, 
the finest face liquid in existence, beneficial for the 
skin, $1 per box; Veloutine Face Powde rs, the finest 
imported, Sec, and $1 per box; Lip Rouge, for pale 
lips and c ‘heeks, indelible $1 per bottle; De pilatory 
removes superfluous hair, $1 per bottle; Birch Wine, 
removes tan and freckles, $1 per bottle; Brilliantine, 
Te. and 61 per bottle; Eau de Quinine, the great suc: 
cess, removes dandruff and promotes the growth of 
hair, 75e, and $1.50 per bottle. All the goods are from 
the celebrated parfumerie “Capitole,” Paris. Ask 
your nearest Drug or Hair Store for the cosmetiqu ues, 
or address A, SIMONSON, Sole Agt. for U.38., 
— Street, New York. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
ogue. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needle Work, Kensington, Embroidery, directions 

for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 

Werk, patterns for Hand Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf 

Lace, Piano Cover, ete. Tells how to make South Ken- 
sington, Outline, Per ee: Teg Star, Satin and Feather 
Stitches, ete. Price 36 c 
BOOK OF 100 CROSS- STITCH PATTERNS 
for Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant Comie 
Designs, 8 Alphabets, ete. Price 2% cts. 4 Tidy Pat- 





terns, 10c. Sproat a7 a 3 for 18 3c. stamps. 
PF. Ineauis 8, Lynn, Mass. 


LINCOLN EMDRODERY HOOP HOLDER. 
~~ Iw 





salt holds the work at am poe = * pp Sines. Price, $1 — 
Sets. Send for circular to 8. BE. Linoouy, Pulton, Oswego Co., N. 


5) Extra Fine White Weddin Bristol Cards, Name 


in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
postpaid. GEO. 1, REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


BEATIY'S Organs, 27 stops, $125. Pianos, $297.50. 
Factory rnnning day and night. Catalogne 
dress Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 





HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 

For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transparen- 
cy. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 and 
$1.50 per box. Unrivalled Veloutine Face ‘Pow- 

ders, 50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, so highly vocompnanted and un- 
surpassed, Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible SaffYoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair, the beard,the 
eyebrows and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brow n, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, 
or health, $i 50 per box. 


APPLIED ON PREMISES IF DESIRED. 


Something New. 


Unequalled for 
convenience and 
comfort, improving 
thelooks of young 
and old charmingly. 


My PERFECTION, 


oR 
WATER WAVE, 


withthe improved elas- 
tic springs, from $3 00 


upwa 
THE NOVELTY, 


Very becoming ; does not rip or tear. Money refunded 
if not natural y curly. All Front Pieces dressed 
while you wait for 12c. each. 

Switches, all long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Just received, the largest variety finest quality gen- 
uine gray, warranted cheaper than any other house. 

Illustrated price-list free of charge. Goods sent to all 
parts of the country,C.O,D., with privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
FOR SALESROOM TAKE ELEVATOR. 








A Rapidly Increasing Demand for 


Thi 


has VLA A A VLA Se 

has followed wherever it has become known in Stores, 
Hotels and families. It is especially recognized by the 
trade as a labor saving means of imparting brightness, 
wirHouTt Sora TCuine, 

PLATES ON STOVES. 


The Best Polisher for Silver and Plated Ware, Plate 
Glass, Show Cases, &c., &c. 


BUY NO OTHER, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Throucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 




















HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mraz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J. G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 








Boe, 














SHOPPING | 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring. the Skim. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Li DECORATIVE 
HOME BEAUTIFUL RirNkence: 
WORK. Mrs. T. G. Farnham, 52 West 
14th Street, N. VW. Stamping, Designing, Perfo- 
rated Patterns, and all materials u for Art Needle- 
work, wholesale and retail. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


THE ONLY Hair 


SOLVENT known. 
Permanently dissolves 
C sto 
without pain, discoloration 


tater, Sealed certionians € eutro-Pillene 
x C Co. 


emica 
on prac St., Philada,, Pa. 

OUGH ON RATS.”—Ask Druggists for it. It 
clears out rats, mice, roaches, -bugs, 15c. 





























DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATORLESsS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 





Ww: should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union Square, New York. _ 
THOME’S 


Hair Bazaar, 
157 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


bait of Natural 
Curly Hair...$1 up. 


SWITCHES, alllong 
Siasasqaceescc $5. 


Other goods equally low. Sent C.O.D. 
with privilege of exchanging. ALL 
peace WARRANTED. Illus. Cata- 
ogue to Dealers ONLY. M. THOME, 
Importer, wholesaled from 148 State St. 


NONPAREIL VELVETEENS, 


A full line of colors in the better qualities 
can be found in our retail department. 


R. H. WHITE & CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


DIAMOND 
fr DYES. 
oO The estas 


yo 
Lisi oRRBET RAGS, Rt mia: 


























used Dyes 
ee a » oreond us 10 cents and any 


colored se 


oo. t for a 3c. 
nay oe "RICHARDSON & & 00. » Burlington, V ve 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 











HARPER'S MAGAZINGE........0.cceeceesreces $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............. Seeescvsesee 4 00 
HARPER'S BAGAR oo cccccsccccccsescsocecces 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
BUY PWC GlC0e GOES visccccccccises ccveres 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. -. 150 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE x 5 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f °*******"***"° 


HNARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers). .........0e.sccecees 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





The Volumes of the Wreexty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pror.x with the tirst Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurrs. 





aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


CAN MAKE 228 Weise, 


During the Ft pe Winter. Riladelphta: — 
= Bes a Pay P fladelph 


RUFFLING AND SHIRRING. 

All dressmakers and families should have the Garret- 
son Ruffler and Shirrer. It is a simple and durable 
Sewing - —— attachment, =. oes Bravrirut 
Sureeene as well as Rurriina. e, $1.50. Address 

GARRETSON RUFFLER 00, Gebaleamn, Towa. — 


40: aay no 2 alike, Chromo Visiting Cards, name 











on, 106 Warranted best pack sold. Ageuts 
Wanted. L. JONES & co., Nasesa, N. % 





5 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10ce. SNOW & CO., Meriden, cu 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








E.RILEY &.) 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 
SEASONABLE 


MERINO Le tcnygsehaoamm 


GRADES 

QU ALITY V—12 CASES LADIES’ HEAVY MERINO 

3, EMBROIDERED, LONG AND SHORT 

VES, AND DRAWERS, ALL TRIMMED 
SEAMS, 50c, PER GARMENT, 

QUALITY W—8 CASES LADIES’ HEAVY MERINO 
VESTS, EMBROIDERED CASHMERE FINISH, 
LONG AND SHORT SLEEVES, AND DRAWERS, 
ALL TRIMMED SEAMS, 75e. PER GARMENT. 









QUALITY X—5 CASES LADIES’ PERSIAN WOOL 
VESTS AND DRAWERS, EMBROIDERED, 
TRIMMED SEAMS, $1.00 PER GARMENT. 


Established 1840. 


JONES, 


8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 


Fall and Winter Styles. 


NEW COLORS IN ELEGANT COSTUMES 
AND CLOAKS. 


RICH FURS. 








NEWEST SILKS, 


ot ASHIONS IN MILLINERY, 
VELVETS, PLUSHES, &c 


ELEGANT DRESS FABRICS. 





NOVELTIES IN LAC ES, PASSEMENTERIES, and 
FRINGES, 





LADIES’ FINE SHOES, | BOYS’ CLOTHING, &c. 


CARPETS, UPHOL STERY, FURNITURE, HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, &v. 





Fall Issue ‘** Illustrated Bazar” now 
ready. Send for it. 





Do your Shopping at Home, 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 





QUALITY Y—5 CASES LADIES’ HEAVY WOOL 
VESTS AND DRAWERS, EMBROIDERED, 
TRIMMED SEAMS, $1.25 PER GARMENT. 





QUALITY Z 
LIAN 


4 CASES LADIES’ FINE 


WOOL VESTS AND DRAWERS, EM- 


BROIDERED, TRIMMED SEAMS, $1.50 PER | 


GARMENT. a ed 

LADIES’ SCARLET (MEDICATED) VESTS, LONG 
AND SHORT SLEEVES, AND DRAWERS, $1.20, 
$1.50, $1.75, AND $2.00. 


LADIES’ © ASH MERE AND 


WOOL JERSEYS. 


OUR FIRST SHIPMENT WAS SOLD IN THREE 
DAYS. HAVE A FEW REMAINING DOZEN 
OF OUR SECOND SHIPMENT, AND EXPECT 
MORE DURING THE WEEK, BOTH 

BLACK AND COLORS. 


RIDLEY'S FASHION MAGAZINE, 


A COMPLETE INDEX TO OUR ENTIRE STOCK, 
AND AN EXCELLENT AUTHORITY ON WHAT 
TO WEAR, ISSUED QUARTERLY, 50e. PER 
ANNUM; lébe. SING LE Copy. 





FREE CATALOGUE sent on application. | 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 31114 to 317 Grand St., 
58, 60, 62, 64 to 70 ALLEN ST. 


59, , 61, and 68 ORCHARD ST., NEW YORK 


Walter Buhl & Co, 


DETROIT, MICH, 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Silk and Satin Fur- 
Lined Garments, Gentle- 
men’s Fur Caps, Gloves, 

&e. 

Goods sent on approval to any 
part of the U.S. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BUHL & CO. 










OIT, MICH. 


NONPAREIL VELVETEENS. 


A full line of colors in the better qualities 
can be found in our retail department. 





LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway & 20th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Over Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wra 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Infante’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &e. Samples, infor- 
mation, and * HOPPING GUIDE” free on application. 

COUPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
U7’ Please say where! tyou saw this Aare Ttisement. 


Dress Good 


pss FOR AMATEUR THE ATRICALS AND DRA- 

ATIC CLUBS. Parlor Plays, Fairy Plays, Ju- 
venile Plays, Temperance Plays, Ethiopian Plays, 
Tableanx, Pantomimes, Charades, Dialozues, Reciters, 
Speakers, Wax Works, Guide-books, Scenery, Magne- 
sium Lights, Tableau Lights, Colored Fire, Lightning, 
Burnt Cork, Theatrical Face rs parations, Wigs, 
Beards, Mustaches. Music, &c. Catalogues, contain- 
ing full descriptions and prices, sent free. Send your 
addres 88 to Post-oflice Box 3410, "New York. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, | 


Of every description, selected with jadgment and taste. 
For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA €. BREWSTER, 
No. 221 West 24th St., New York City. 


An Illustrated Book and 12 elegant Chromo 
Advertising Cards. Send your address and 
a three cent stamp to the Agtya Carp Co., 
104 Fulton St., New York. P.O. Box 2724. 
DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. 
Ask Druggists for “* ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, flies, bed-bugs, 15c. 








4 Large Chromo Cards. no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G.1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y 


AUSTRA- | 


Samples sent upon request. 
NOVELTIES THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


JONES, Sth Avenue, cor. 19th St., N. Y. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 

No. 8 West 14th St., Near 5th Ave. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS AT POPULAR PRICES. 
FINE FRENCH FELT HATS 
at 95 cents each. 

BLACK OSTRICH TIPS from T5c. to $1 Per BUNCH. 
FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
BROUGHT OUT THIS WEEK. 

Bonnets and Hats of our own make and trimming. 
MILLINERY 
FOR MISSES, GIRLS, AND LITTLE BOYS. 
MILLINERY MATERIALS of all DESCRIPTIONS, 
Bridal Garnitures and Veils. 
GARNITURES FOR EVENING DRESSES AND 
BOUQUETS DE CORSAGE. JARDINIERES AND 


JARDINIERE PLANTS CAREFULLY SELECTED 
AND IN GREAT VARIETY. 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor, 














Connoisseurs of beautiful VELVETS and 


| PLUSHES should inspect these rich goods at 
Messrs. JAMES MeCREERY & CO., 


as their recent importations show a wide departure 


Srom any previous season, and are now attracting 
| much attention and patronage from all the leaders 
| of fashion. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
11th Street. 


Broadway, cor. 





e. GURNEY & Co., 
No. 6 E. e.S St., or P. 0. Box 3527, New York. 


vorters of Lace Braids aud ** Arrasene.”’ ** How to 
ie Lace,” 50c. Send 3c. for Samples and Price-List. 


ay ao Habit Cured in 10 
No Pay until Cured, 
5 Le. sree sng *M. D., Lebanon, Ohio. 





LE BOUTILLIER BROS, 


Broadway and 14th St. 


During the past week we have secured a num- 
ber of exceptional bargains from importers, 
and have made heavy reductions in our regu- 
lar stock. We call attention to the follow- 
ing lots, all of which are offered below the 
cost of production. 

SILKS. 

I.—75 pieces Soft Velvet finish Black Gros-grain 
Silks at $1.30 per yard. Unexcelled by any 
in the city at $2.00. They will be displayed 
on our centre-tables near 14th Street entrance. 

II.—22-inch Coloved Plush, all new, at $2.50; 
marked down from $3.75. 

DRESS GOODS. 

IV.—44-inch Broche-figured, checked and striped 
for Combination Costumes, at $1.50; reduced 
from $2.00 and $2.25. 

BLACK CASHMERES. 

VI.—46-inch jet and blue black at 65c.; equal 
to goods heretofore sold at $1.00, 


HANDKERCHIEES. 





102 ,104% 106 W.20" ST. 


Have now in stock the best assortment of 


SILES, 
OTTOMANS, 
RHADAMES, 
shades of 
Plain and Brocaded 
Velvets and Plushes. 


Also, 


DRESS GOODS 


of every description, at price $, as usual, 


in colors to match the latest 


novelties in 





IX.—1000 dozen Ladies’ Printed Handkerchiefs, 
all Linen, some slightly imperfect. These will 
be done up and sold only in quarter dozens, 
at 37¢. per one-quarter dozen; worth 25c. each. 

X.—Rich Spanish Lace, cream and black, at 30c. 
per yard; reduced from 50c. 


Mail Order Department thoroughly 
organized. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


| It will pay you to shop by mail. 





Le Boutilier Bros., 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season: 
ments, plain and beaded, in new designs. 

Silk and Cashmere Embroideries, Marabout and 
Ostrich Feather Trimmings. 

Ribbed, Moire, Short aud Long 





Nap Plushes in 


assorted colors. 


Fringes and Buttons made to order to match col- 


ored materials. 





Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 





To Subscription-Book Agents. 
We have recently reorganized our Subscription- 
Book Department, with the intention of making it 


| the medium through which some of our most valua- 


ble works may reach the public. In justice to those 
representing the department, these books will be 
strictly withheld from the trade. In addition to am- 
ple protection in this respect, agents will have the 
great advantage of selling the productions of the 
best known authors. 

At all times, persons possessing sufficient tact and 
ability to make them successful in ordinary busi- 
ness pursuits will find remunerative employment 
by addressing HARPER & BROTHERS, Frankitn 
Square, New York, Subscription-Book Department. 
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FINISH. 
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VELVETEEN  / 


My 
Hour amis 5 


EVERY YARD-WARRANTED THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF PERFECTION. 
FROM HARPERS BASAR—- “ANOTHER VELVET SEASON IS ONE OF THE CERTAINTIES ANNOUN- 
CED THUS EARLY BY THE MERCHANTS. THE BEST SERVICE IS GIVEN BY THE CLOSE SHORT 
PILE VELVETS,SUCH AS THE NONPAREIL VELVETEEN WHICH IS NOT EASILY MARRED OR CRE- 
FOUNDIN ALLTHE STYLISH NEW SHADES. AND WHEN 
MADE UP. WITH THE PILE TURNED UPWARD. IT CANNOT BE DISTINGUISHED FROM SILK 
DIFFERANCE IN PRICE MAKES A GARMENT COST ABOUT ONE-THIRDAS MUCH 





IONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN 


THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LYONS SILh WELV EZ, 


WE WOULD RESPECTFULLY NOTIFY THE PUBLIC THAT NONE OF THESE GOODS ARE GENUINE UNLESS STAMPED 
THE TRADE MARK ON THE BACK OF EVERY SECOND YARD,AFAC-SIMILE OF WHICH IS HEREWITH REPRESENTED 


<E GENUTE 
r! *NONPARELL 


— TRADE MARK — 


 VELVETEEN ¢ 
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IMPROVEMENTS 
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o* VELVETEENS 
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BEWARE OF IMITATORS WHO TO SELL INFERIOR GOODS ARE NOW CLAIMING QUALITIES 
FOR THEIR VELVETEENS WHICH THEY DONOT POSSES, THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
NONPAREIL VELVETEEN ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF, AND EXCLUSIVELY CONTROL,THE 
MACHINERY NECESSARY TO FINISH THESE GOODS,SO THAT THEY RESEMBLE 
LYON SILK VELVET, AND MAINTAIN THEIR DEPTH OF COLOR AND BRILLIANT 
iF ) a, © ae ad i ee Se = 


ALL THE LEADING HOUSES 
Retail Houses supplied by MILLS & GIBB, New York. 


“wea } SHABN & FITHIAN, New York. | 


IN AMERICA. 


Rich Fringes, Gimps and Orna- | 


lower than any other house. 


Their Fashion Fall and 
Winter—the most complete issued—will 


Catalogue for 


| be mailed on rece ept of 6 cents. 


H. 0. F KOCH & SON, 


| 6th Avenue & 20th Street, New York. 


&,-G., Se 


Y y } 
Our Custom Department for the manu 





facture of Ladies’ Suits and Cloaks has 


been still further enlarged, making it now 
the largest and most comple te of its kind 
in America. Estimate s furnished for all 


kinds of Ladies’, Misses’, and Children 


garments at the shortest notice. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 
General Dry Goods Merchants, 


Gth Avenue and 19th St., N.Y. 





} 
} 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


} 


| MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS, 


Imported and those of our own manufacture, 
Also, 


French and 


in the latest Paris styles, an exten 


sive assortment of American 


and Children 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


Underwear, for Ladies, Misses, 


TOTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y¥., and 314 ne St., 
Send 3 Cents for 


Stylein I in Furs! 


SACQES, 
DOL MAI NS, 
CIRCUL’RS 
To-Order our Specialty, 
We Guarantee uperior Style. 
QUALITY, FUN&S4s and better 
Vaiue for your money. Sent on 2p 
Pprovalto any part U.S Send for Chait 
With Diagram for self- mo asurment. 
IT WILLSURELW PAW WOU 
to have us Quote You Prices! 
H. H. BROMWELL & ©O., iv - 
orting & Mente Furriers No, 1 
tate-St Chicago, All. 


CARDS! ~ yes pte . ECTORS. — Send two 


stamy hew set and price 
list. 


w HITTING, 50 Guieeave Street, N. ¥. 
»  Seshenting LADIES’ JOURNAL 


supplied by 


& CO., 


Brooklyn. 


atalogue. 





PATTERNS 


Mure. GURNEY 6 East 14th St., New York. 


~ nd two 8c. stamps to C, TOLLNER, 
, Brooklyn, N. Y., for a new set ele 
, Chromo Cards and Catalogue of 
atest Desigus for fall and winter, 

















HARPER'S BAZAL. 


NO. 46. 
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THE OLD MAID. 


, r 

FACETIZ. 

Sie Anprew Aonew was famous for giving broad hints. The 
nature of them will be best ascertained by the following anecdote: 
Sir Andrew having for some time been pestered by an impertinent 
intruder, it was one day remarked to the baronet that this man no 
longer appeared in his company, and asked him how he contrived 
to get rid of him. 

“Tn truth,” said the baronet, “I was obliged to give the chiel a 
broad hint.” 

“A broad hint!” replied the friend. “1 thought he was one of 
those who could not take a hint.” 

* By my faith! but he was forced to take it,” answered Sir An- 
drew; “‘for as the fellow would not go out by the door, I threw 
him out of the window.” 

The other day a pompous little fellow at a dinner table was 
boasting of the great men with whorh he was on intimate terms. 
He was in constaut correspondence with Longfellow, had lunched 
with Tennyson, was on friendly relations with the Prince of Wales, 
and, in short, knew everything and everybody. At iength a quiet 
individual at the farther end of the room broke in on the conversa- 
tion with the question: “ My dear sir, did you happen to know the 
Siamese twins ?” 

Our hero, who evidently had a talent for lying, but no real genius, 
at once replied: “The Siamese twins, sir? Yes, sir. I became 
very intimate with one of them, but I never had the good fortune 
to meet the other.” 

The difference between a hungry man and a glutton is, one longs 
to eat, and the other eats too long. 


—_—@——— 


At a juvenile party a young gentleman abont seven years old 
kept aloof from the rest of the company. The lady of the house 
called to him, saying, ‘Come and play and dance, dear. Choose 
one of those pretty girls for your wife.” 

“ Not likely!” cried the young cynic. “ No wife forme! Lo 
you think I want to be worried out of my life like poor papa?” 
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THE NOUVEAU RICHE. 

Here you nave THe American CAPITALIST JUST RETURNED FROM “ Parner,” 
WHERK HE BOUGHT THE VERY BIGGEST PAINTING THAT COULD BE HAD FOR THE 
Money. It 1s entitien “Tur Torwerre or Venus.” 

P.S.—Tue CaprraList MAY BE SREN (BY THE ALD OF A POWERFUL GLASS) LN 
THE ForeGRounv OF OUR PiOTURE RAPTUROUSLY ENJOYING HIS PuROHASE. 


VOLUME XV., 








THE VIXEN. 


Dublin once boasted a magistrate, one Justice O'Malley, whose 
eloquence and erudition made him the pride and delight of the 
city. “So, sorr,” he thundered to an old offender who had often 
escaped what the judge always spoke of as “the buit-end of the 
law,” “y’arre about to incurr the pinilty of your malefactions, 
Justice, sorr, may purshue wid a leaden heel, but she smites”—here 
the quotation eluded him—‘“she smites”—triumphautly —“ she 
smites wid a cast-oiron toe!” 

initelpcclidjptniiininiens 


THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. 


The surprising energy of Kean’s acting may be judged by the 
effect of his impersonation of Sir Giles Overreach, in Massinger’s 
New Way to Pay Old Debts. In 1816 Kean acted that part in bis 
best style, and the conclusion seemed so terribly real that it threw 
ladies in the side boxes into hysterics, and Lord Byron himself 
into a “convulsion fit.” Mrs. Glover,a leading actress of long 
experience, at the dying speech fainted outright on the stage; 
Mrs. Horn staggered to a chair, and wept aloud at the appalling 
scene; and Munden, who sustained Kean in a manner worthy 
of his leader, stood so transfixed with astonishment and terror, 
that he was taken off the stage by the armpits, his legs trailing, 
and his eyes fixed with a species of fascination on Kean’s darkened 
and convulsed countenance. 

sbaseibeelcediigiadianati 


Barry was in no part so eminent as in Romeo. At the time 
when he attracted the town to Covent Garden by his admirable 
delineation of the character, Garrick found it absolutely necersary 
to perform himself as Romeo at Drury Lane, in order to obtain at 
least some share in the attention of the public, and to divert into 
his own coffers a driblet of the stream of gold which was rollin 
into the treasury of the rival house. Garrick, however, wante 
the physical advantages of Barry, and, great as he was, would per- 
haps have willingly avoided such a competition. This, at least, 
seems to have been the prevailing opinion; for, in the garden 
scene, when Juliet exclaims, “*O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art 
thou Romeo ?” an auditor in the pit archly gave the explanation of 
this fact by replying, ‘* Because Barry has gone to the other house.” 
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AN “UNEQUAL MATCH” AT THE IMPERIAL TITEATRF, LONDON 


Asrect or Tue Hovse oy THE arreaRANor of Hestex Guazeunvok. 














